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Workbooks for State Adopted Cexts 


PRACTICE BOOKS IN ENGLISH SKILLS 


For Grades 7 and 8 
Workbooks that are readable and flexible. 


Useful for supplemental practice in grammar that 
needs repetition, for home assignments and for 
quick tests. The varied material is gauged to 
pupil-interest; the profusion of examples insures 
a solid foundation in grammar. Sections on 
letters, sentence accuracy, verbs. 


For use with 


JOHNSON: Our Language: 
English at Your Service; 
Greater Skill in English 


WORKBOOK for EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


This workbook clarifies and illustrates impor- 
tant principles in Everyday Science. With 109 
experiments and 35 projects, the workbook serves 
as a means of coordination and emphasis. Activi- 
ties include drill exercises, book reports, special 
reports, guide questions for study, exercises on 
scientific methods and attitudes. 


For use with 


CALDWELL-CURTIS 
Everyday Science 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING 


Revised Edition 


Workbooks that define and outline literature 
study, that help the student realize and compre- 
hend the subject in all its phases. Intelligent. 
penetrating reading is created by the use of corre- 
lated précis writing, map work, reference study, 
word drill, summary exercises, and outline work. 
Reading-relays to increase speed; individual com- 
position; memorization. 


Ginn and Company 


For use with 


CROSS-SMITH-STAUFFER- 
COLLETTE Adventure; 
Achievement; American 
Writers; English Writers 
REVISED EDITIONS 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 











October, 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having THE 
WORLD BOOK. 88 said ‘“‘Yes’”—nearly 
9 out of 10! They reported their children 
advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD 
BOOK with even greater confidence. For the 
completely new WORLD BOOK is finer 


than ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page for- 
mat and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and 
pictures by the thousand; new and larger 
maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get 
your order in early! Demand still exceeds 
our printing capacity. World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Schooling the public 





in education’s 
needs and values 


yi advertisements shown here 
have appeared in TIME Maga- 
zine. They were prepared by Amer- 
ican Seating Company in an earnest 
effort to create wider public under- 
standing of the problems that beset 
American education. 

Our aim has been to show how a 
community serves its own best inter- 
ests when it improves teaching con- 
ditions, pays its teachers well, and 
adopts other measures for the good 
of its schools. 

We shall count our efforts well spent 
if they help hasten the steps neces- 
sary to remove the handicaps under 
which educators and educational in- 
stitutions have had to perform their 
duties. 

American Seating Company’s in- 
terest in today’s educational prob- 
lems springs from an awareness of 
the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge 
gained through more than 60 years 
of developing and producing school 
furniture. 


Appeared in 
TIME Magerise 
Febrwary 24, 1947 





























Appeared in 
TIME Magazize 
Morch 31, 1947 


Appeared in 
TIME Magorise 
May 12, 1947 


Appeored in 
TIME Magerine 
Jone 23, 1947 
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Vote: 


It would seem to the casual observer 
that an admonition to intelligent citizens 
to vote would be a brazen affront, but 
such is not the case. The fact that our 
forefathers sacrificed their families, their 
homes and their lives in order that the 
survivors and their descendants might 
have a part in their own government, 
seems to have made little impression on 
many of the present-day descendants. 


According to the last census, there 
were in Kentucky 1,635,781 persons who 
were twenty-one years of age, or over. So 
far as age and residence are concerned, 
these were eligible to vote, but the fact 
that so many of them failed to register 
resulted in only a little over half of them 
being actually eligible to vote. 


In the recent August Primary, only a 
few over 422,000 actually took enough 
interest to vote. The opportunity for real 
service to the state was great. Candi- 
dates for Governor were to be selected. 
The selection of two men from whom the 
people would choose one to lead in edu- 
cation was to be made. The men who 
will make our laws will be chosen from 
among those nominated in that Primary, 
and yet only a small minority of eligible 
voters cared who was selected for any 
office. 

We have no way of knowing whether 
or not the teachers voted in the same ratio 
that is indicated by general voting. It 
certainly is incumbent upon every teach- 
er to vote in every election, no matter 
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what the issues or personalities may be. 
In the first place, no teacher can afford 
to set the example of not voting before 
the impressionable minds of the children 
and youth for whose training she is great- 
ly responsible. 

The responsibility of citizenship should 
be inculcated in the minds of young peo- 
ple as soon as they have the capacity to 
understand such responsibility. Every 
young person who leaves school should 
know the importance of participation in 
the government under which he lives. A 
student who knows the fundamentals of 
science, mathematics, literature, history 
anc + is still tremendously deficient in 
h.. -ducation if he does not understand 
the workings of a democracy. 

The contrasting statements below point 
rather significantly to the tragic differ- 
ence between a person who votes and a 
person who does not vote. The following 
are some of the things that happen when 
one votes: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


He performs a duty. 

He exercises a privilege. 

He recognizes a government. 

He acknowledges his responsibil- 
ity to share in that government’s 
operation. 

He acknowledges his responsibil- 
ity in helping that government 
work. 

He has declared his intention to 


(5) 


(6) 
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take part in the management of 
his own business, rather than 
leave it entirely to others. 
He proves that he is on the giv- 
ing end of the state government, 
as well as on the receiving end. 
He discharges his obligation to 
government and puts himself in a 
position to expect something of 
that government. 

The following are some of the things 
that happen when ones does not vote: 


(1) He publicly shows complete lack 
of appreciation of his government. 
(2) He fails to take advantage of one 
of the highest privileges granted 
to men. 
He shows a brazen disregard of 
his duties as a citizen. 
He puts himself into a position 
where he has neither ethical nor 
moral right to criticize his gov- 
ernment, no matter what happens. 
He sets a bad example before his 
neighbors. 
He leaves the wrong impression 
of the importance of government 
on the minds of the inexperienced. 
He shows that he is willing to ac- 
cept the privileges of citizenship, 
but unwilling to discharge any of 
its duties. 
He retards the progress of his 
community and his state because 
he has deprived the leaders in 
government of a knowledge of 





(7) 


(8) 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 
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View of Tree-Lined Lane in Washing- 
ton County (Ky), KEA Fourth District. 
Photo by Caufield & Shook, Louisville. 
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what a majority wants. 


(9) He has sold his birthright for a 
miserable mess of pottage. 


When we hear the plaintive call of 
many of our members “What can we do,” 
we cannot avoid thinking that in this field 
of exercising the right of suffrage, there 
is much that the teacher can do. The as- 
sumption that he or she has voted is not 
sufficient. An earnest effort should be 
made to stimulate interest in the entire 
community over whose children she exer- 
cises some supervision. Much of this 
work can be done through the schools. 
There is no room for partisanship, but 
there is lots of room for citizenship. Af- 
ter all, that is one of the primary reasons 
for the existence of programs of educa- 
tion—to make citizens. 


In November, the people of Kentucky 
who vote will elect the men and women 
who later on will make the laws under 
which the schools operate, and will make 
the appropriations of funds by which 
they operate. They will elect a Governor, 
whose influence in legislation is sure to 
be great and effective. They will elect 
a man who will lead the educational 
forces of the state for the next four years. 
Every one of these officers has direct re- 
lation with the office of teaching. If 
the record of the past year is maintained, 
all of these officers will go into office by 
the vote of a minority of the voters of the 
State of Kentucky. In the last general 
election there were fewer than one-third 
of the persons twenty-one years of age or 
over who voted in the election of the chief 
executive of their state. This is certainly 
a sad commentary on the efforts which 
have been made for one hundred and fif- 
ty years to build into the population of 
Kentucky a concept of responsibilities of 
citizenship. Let us not have it said that 
the teachers of Kentucky contribute to 
this shameful record! 
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IF and AND 


If you must talk 
About someone 
Please let it be 
Some other one 
Besides yourself. 
Of all the boors 
We come upon 
Within our round 
Of daily chores 
There is not one 
Who ranks so high 
In boorishness 

As that strange soul 
Who spews ego 
Into your ear 

Or makes you sit 
And listen long 

To sad refrains 

Or stories long 

Of great conquests 
That came about 
Because of “skill” 
Or maybe “charm” 
Which he possessed 
To high degree 

So let’s talk more 
About our friends 
And let them have 
Their own free will 
In judging us. 


PX, 
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OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week— 
an opportune time for your pupils to help 
stop heavy loss of life and property suffered 
each year in the U. S. through fire. 


AAP 
A MODERN ABACUS isone of the manipu- 
lative devices in the series, NUMBER AS THE 
Cump Szes Ir—for supplementary use 
with any series of arithmetic textbooks. 
POF 


GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of ev- 

ery five in the nation. Partial breakdown 

shows that Federal ownership includes 87% 

of Nevada; 82% of Arizona; 72% of Utah; 

67% of Idaho; and 46% of California. 
a 


ARCTIC regions are making good use of the 
airplane. They have 47 airports and landing 
fields. You can learn many interesting air- 
age facts from the new fourth grade geog- 
raphy, NeE1iGHBoRS AROUND THE WoRLD. 


Prager, 
“CANNED” life i insurance. At the airport, 
you drop a quarter in an “‘insurograph,” 
write a few essential details and, presto, 
the machine yields a $5000 policy. 

PIT 


GIGANTIC presses in five major cities are 
running two shifts to bring you THE Wrns- 
ton Dictionary, Copyright 1947, in edi- 
tions for all school needs. 


Pg reg 
POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; but 
it behooves teachers to be ever alert. Addi- 
tional postage on books would be stagger- 
ing, were the bill to become a law. 


PRP St 
ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, By- 
ron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dickens, 
Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., etc.—all 
are “‘present”’ in TREASUREs, ninth grade 
book of ADVENTURES IX tN Reaping Series. 


HAVE you seen the be brand new WINSTON 
EpvucaTionav List for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for a free copy to Winston FLAsHEs. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Lge] te] hfe) 

















[Ts EACH grade there are to be found 
some pupils who fail to make satis- 
factory progress in the ability to read. 
Too often this condition is overlooked by 
the teacher. The important thing in a 
situation of this kind is an understanding 
teacher; one who through careful obser- 
vation and testing will find out why the 
child is classed as a retarded reader. By 
observing and testing the child the teach- 
er will likely find him backward in read- 
ing because of lack of development in 
some specific ability. 


There are many kinds of reading 
deficiencies and the five that every teach- 
er should be concerned with are 
the abilities children need in order to 
learn to read—visual, auditory, motor 
control, articulatory and language abil- 
ity. Every teacher should know that the 
same kind of remedial instruction cannot 
be applied to all of these deficiencies. 
The aim of the remedial instruction is to 
remove the deficiency. The teachers 
should agree that mental age is only one 
of the important factors in learning to 
read. Although children who are low in 
intelligence are usually retarded in read- 
ing, therefore, it is wise to check the 
intelligence of the poor readers. 


When the teacher observes a child hav- 
ing difficulty in recognizing words, los- 
ing the place in reading, blinking the 
eyes, frowning, holding the book too far 
away or too near and eyes that are red 
and irritated, a special examination 
should be given by an oculist. The 
Snellen chart can be used to a great ad- 
vantage by the teacher. After corrective 
measures have been taken special help 
must be given the child to overcome the 





The Retarded Readers ., 


RepIFORD Damron, INSTRUCTOR 


Education Department 
Pikeville College 
Pikeville, Ky. 


faulty reading habits which may have 
developed before his vision was correct- 


ed. 


Auditory defects play their part in 
retardation in reading. Any hearing im- 
pairments should be detected in the early 
grades so that adjustments may be 
brought about before the child develops 
too many faulty habits. A systematic ob- 
servation of the child’s ears and hearing 
will often reveal defects that might go un- 
noticed. Such symptoms as discharging 
ears, colds, earaches, mouth breathing, 
picking at the ears, poor pronunciation, 
turning one ear toward the speaker, poor 
spelling, inattention while other pupils 
read aloud, unable to follow oral direc- 
tions and many others are positive signs 
of hearing impairments. The most satis- 
factory type of testing is done with the 
audiometer, an instrument with which 
many teachers are not familiar and to 
which they do not have access. 


There are besides the audiometer test 
and teacher observation, several informal 
tests which many teachers are using suc- 
cessfully. The most common ones are 
the watch tick test, forced whisper test 
and low voice test. The tuning-fork test 
may be used with limited success. 


There is a wide range of motor control 
defects. They range from the simple 
control of the eyes, handling pencil and 
paper, turning pages, playing games to 
paralysis. Again by careful observation 
by the teacher motor defects can be de- 
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tected and the case referred to a physi- 
cian for correction. There seems to be 
lack of attention by teachers concerning 
the child’s motor activity. Many chil- 
dren of high intelligence are retarded 
readers because of some slight motor or 
nervous defect. Teachers should be on 
the look-out of these special cases. The 
parents should be contacted and very 


often the child should be referred to a 


neurologist. 


By observing the children of Pike 
County I find that articulatory defects are 
the most common and no doubt they are 
playing an important part in reading 
retardation among our children. I do 
not say that this holds true in other sec- 
tions of the state or nation. These -de- 
fects are easily detected by listening to 
the child read or talk. Some of the com- 
mon causes are tongue-tie, absent front 
teeth, injury to nervous system, baby talk 
in the home and by the teacher, living 
with people who have speech defects and 
limited educational background. Arrtic- 
ulatory cases should be studied carefully 
to find the cause before any corrective 
measures are taken. The study of the 
child’s home will reveal many facts. 
Social maladjustment and emotional and 
tension conflicts contribute to speech de- 
fects. 


Foreign-language pupils usually are 
retarded in comprehension and _inter- 
pretation because so many words are un- 
familiar. The limited vocabulary of 
many children because of their home en- 
vironment hinders them greatly in read- 
ing. The expressions found in books are 
different from those of everyday use and 
oftentimes the teacher’s vocabulary is 
above the grasp of the pupils. They fail 
to comprehend when such unfamiliar 
situations occur. It is the duty of the 
teacher to find reading material on the 
child’s level and to take care of the child 
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who has a speech handicap. The teacher 
must talk on the child’s level taking care 
not to underestimate the individual. 


This article does not deal with all the 
causes of retardation but the ones men- 
tioned above play an important part in 
the reader’s life and they should not be 
overlooked by any teacher. 
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The Schools Are Yours 





DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 9 
Securing the Peace 


Monday, November 10 
Meeting the Emergency in 
Education 


Tuesday, November 11 
Building America’s Future 


Wednesday, November 12 


Strengthening the Teaching 
Profession 


Thursday, November 13 
Supporting Adequate Education 


Friday, November 14 
Enriching Home and Community 
Life 


Saturday, November 15 
Promoting Health and Safety 
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United States 


ACH AUTUMN teachers look forward 
eagerly toward the first issue of 
their own state education association 
journal. Few know the romantic past of 
their state periodical. Several journals 
feature their own developments in early 
issues of new volumes, but the evolution 
of most state education journals is ob- 
scured even to a diligent research worker. 
The multiplicity and mortality of edu- 
cational journals in the nineteenth centu- 
ry may be definitely traced to the finan- 
cial vicissitudes of the journals. The 
quality of educational journals was close- 
ly related to the prevalent absence of 
longevity. 

Between 1811 and 1920, appalling as 
it may seem, 495 educational journals, 
mainly limited in appeal and circulation 
within state boundaries, were established. 
Of this number, over 399—81 %—per- 
ished within the same period, almost be- 
fore readers had time to finish reading 
the long titles. The years 1825-1850 
were journalistically prolific. Of 60 
educational periodicals begun, only 12 
lasted more than 3 years. Fifteen of 
eighteen “Advocates” flourished and 
passed before 1850. Twice as many 
magazines had been instituted between 
1865 and 1885 as were alive in 1885. 
In 1923 it could be said that barely one 
fourth of the journals then being pub- 
lished antedated the twentieth century. 
In a typical two-year period, 17 started 
and 10 discontinued. Though 86 educa- 
tional periodicals were initiated the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, most 
of them continued only a few issues, 
could barely exist throughout the year, 
and were fatalities almost invariably 
within two or three years. Yet the soil 





Educational Journals in 


NELLA ZETA THOMPSON 
Washington, D. C. 


remained fertile and educational journal- 
ism fecund. In 1925 there were 250 
educational periodicals in 25 categories; 
in 1941 there were 600 in 44 classifica- 
tions. 

The total circulation of journals from 
1850-1854 was 9,500 in 6 states in which 
55,800 teachers were employed. From 
1895-1899 the circulation was 94,800 in 
27 states employing 307,800 teachers. 
The ratio increased from 17% to 31%. 
In 1932 the total average circulation was 
585,980. The largest circulation was 
65,000 in Pennsylvania; the smallest, 
4,950 in Idaho. About 78% of the 
teachers received state association jour- 
nals in 1932. With only 36 states report- 
ing in 1944, the average total circulation 
per issue was 581,720. Over 80% of 
the teachers were subscribers. It was 
not until 1885-1889 that the total average 
circulation of all general state journals 
was comparable to that of Pennsylvania 
alone in 1932. 

Until the turbulent twenties, early state 
educational journals eked out a miser- 
able existence if they survived the first 
cold blasts of winter. They lived a 
gambler’s life of alternate periods of 
prosperity and poverty, always hopefully 
trusting to luck. They wasted private 
fortunes. They lived on the bounty of 
philanthropists. They opportunely took 
advantage of any foundation grants that 
happened their way. They accepted 
state aid and patronage and callously 
bore the scorn of their contemporaries. 
They sometimes tried to reform their vac- 
illating ways by entering a respectable, 
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though sometimes unrelated, business. 
They formed partnerships with their own 
kind and frequently tried to get the best 
hand in a deal by an alliance with a busi- 
ness enterprise. Their lives were adven- 
turous—sometimes sensational—and al- 
ways filled with financial troubles. The 
dice always seemed to be loaded against 
them. 

Around 1920 weathervanes pointed 
toward stabilization. 

State associations were static until 
1920. Since that time they have been 
dynamic organizations. In 1908 the 
total state association membership was 
65,993; in 1921 members numbered 


250,000; in 1930 there were over 500,- - 


000 affiliates. Over 80% of the teach- 
ers were enrolled. In 5 states from 91% 
to 100% were on the lists. Invariably 
publication of a journal was undertaken 
by the revitalized state organizations. 


Private owners looked askance at asso- 
ciation journals but soon became domi- 
nated by them. Some died with their 
boots on; others bowed out gracefully. 
The state associations spend about one- 
third of their budget on their journals. 
Fully one half the expense of the journals 
is balanced by advertising receipts. 
Support of association activities is by 
dues ranging from 50c to $4.00, the 
empirical mode being $2.00. Member- 
ship and subscription are co-extensive. 
Therefore support for a state education 
journal is virtually guaranteed during 
the existence of the state association. 


What were the stabilizing factors in 
these journalistic life cycles? 

The NEA reorganized in 1920 on the 
Representative Assembly plan, wherein 
states sent delegates and democratized 
the national group. One state after an- 
other affiliated and reorganized on simi- 
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lar Delegate Body plans. Both thereby 
became year-round service groups rather 
than convention organizations. The bud- 
get plan of collecting dues at all levels in 
the local situation strengthened the bond. 
The NEA redoubled between 1919 and 
1920 over its membership increase from 
1898 to 1919. The roll call in 1930 was 
200,928 and is greater by many thou- 
sands now. 

Through organic connection mainly, 
but also indirectly through the Journal of 
the National Education Association, the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Education Associations, and devi- 
ously through relationships with the Edu- 
cational Press Association, State Teach- 
ers Magazines, Incorporated (an adver- 
tising agency), and the Rural Editorial 
Service, the state associations have at- 
tained security, longevity, and a high de- 
gree of conformity to standards. 





Educational periodicals of the old type 
—individual ventures catering to region- 
al needs and desires—have almost ceased 
to exist since association journalism mo- 
nopolized the field beginning co-inciden- 
tally in 1920 with the reorganization of 
the NEA. Specialized journals of na- 
tional circulation have replaced the ane- 
mic journal of local distribution. 

From the evidence collected, though 
some has been contrary, it seems that the 
fratricidal complexion of state education- 
al journalism was radically changed by 
the reorganization of the NEA in 1920 
and its subsidiary ramifications. Evolu- 
tion became revolution — not entirely 
hlgodless—when state education associa- 
tions, with the paternal encouragement of 
the NEA, entered the field of journalism 
in competition with whistle-stop educa- 
tional-periodical editors. 

(Rural Editorial Service ) 





HOW TIMES CHANGE-OR DO THEY? 


| bles THERE been any changes in your 

way of living since 1891? Are you 
still traveling in the same 1891 buggy— 
or surrey with the fringe on top? Are 
you living on the same income you had 
in 1891—-spending the same amount for 
butter, coffee, and steak? 

Or have there been some changes in 
the last 55 years? If there have been 
changes in personal affairs since 1891, 
why shouldn’t there be even more pro- 
nounced changes in government? And 
there certainly have been. In 1891 the 
expenditures of the state government 
were $2,372,000. This year they will 
amount to nearly $50,000,000. 

And how much did you know about 
radio, radar, television, and atomic ener- 
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gy in 1891? Could you have written an 
adequate set of rules to govern multi- 
billion dollar corporations and interna- 
tional labor unions? Could you have 
made adequate plans for the modern 
highway system or our current education 
needs? 

If you believe there have been no 
changes in living and thinking in the last 
55 years, then you are in all probability 
perfectly satisfied with the present Ken- 
tucky Constitution. But if you believe 
that government should keep pace with 
material progress, then you will agree 
that it is time that our constitution be 
examined to determine if it meets the 
needs of the atomic age. 

*Editorial from the McLean County 
News, Calhoun, Ky. 
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DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and 
Secondary levels.) 5-Way 
Plan for Elementary classes 
and special material for 
High School groups. 





Many teachers report excellent results 
from use of wall charts, student leaf- 
lets. Send for these FREE aids today. 


YGIENE TRAINING is helping to give 
many boys and girls a valuable life- 
time asset in good personal care habits. 
And to bring fresh interest to those impor- 
tant health and grooming programs, we 
have created special visual aids. 
Large full-color wall charts effectively 









Arouse keener 
interest in 
hygiene 
programs 
with this 
FREE material 





y 


PERSONAL CARE 
Real teen-age appeal in 
Physical Fitness and Good 
Grooming programs for 
High School and College 
groups. 





point out the essentials of Grooming for 
School and Job, Dental Health, and Muscle 
Structure, as well as Body Cleanliness and 
Hand Care. Student leaflets attractively il- 
lustrated, clearly explain the “how” of per- 
sonal care—and provide check sheets for re- 
cording progress. 

Send now for the complete units you 
need—or for additional supply of student 
leaflets for new groups. They’re free—just 
fill out and mail coupon below. 











as cic so ip Gg <n ek alan api i en iio cin ce mean tpn cis inch eh sens cms te Gimie sea —— oy 
Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-107 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-107 l 
| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 3035 St. Antoine Street i 
| Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada l 
| Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. | 
| 1. Physical Fitness [1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health (1 (For Elemen. & H. S.) ! 
| 3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness[(] New Hand Care [J | 
| 
| Name of school or group 
(where you teach) 

NN nh Foch cel cca aaehck seas Ossiueapen cub cots sceta cack-nca stbeadavant Vapessgadashucaltehdycsicesdpcsnehuaes duacdseuackbabeeewacs tal 

aaa SSB Ss en te chee DOG aici cases eu State meee 
i (Check:) Elementary........ Jr. High........ Sr. High........ 

College........ Teacher Training College 1) Student Other 
C] Teacher Oi... 

MIRE III wick sik edi Stans ccaspicncececavensessevbepsaetinstsrsteiend 

LR UNNI is i ds 35 dae Sessa ei ceecetendeusewanssas 

or Title 
Re cs me ee ee es ee —_—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

October, Nineteen Forty-seven 
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In Kentucky? 


LMOST EVERY newspaper or magazine 
that is published today carries at 
least one article on what is wrong with 
education. Granted that our educational 
system is not perfect, yet no social insti- 
tution could have existed as long as the 
schools have and yield no benefits to 
society nor show no progress in its 
achievement. What are the benefits that 
are being overlooked, and what progress 
has been made in education in Kentucky? 


Probably the most important gains in 
education have been made in increasing 
the opportunities for children to attend 
school. There is a tremendous task fac- 
ing education if it is to offer an opportu- 
nity for every child to attend school, but a 
glance at the progress made over the past 
twenty years shows that a large portion of 
that task has already been accomplished. 
This year the percentage of children of 
school age enrolled is half again as much 
as it was twenty years ago. There has 
been an especially large increase in at- 
tendance in the secondary schools and in 
the colleges. High school enrollments in 
Kentucky have almost tripled over a 
period of twenty years. 


In addition to the opportunities to at- 
tend a school, every child should have the 
benefits of the services of a qualified 
teacher. At the present time there is a 
definite shortage of such teachers. With 
the full support of the public, it should 
not be too long before adequate measures 
may be taken to fill the ranks with teach- 
ers who fulfill the required standards. 
However, into the gaps in the ranks of the 
qualified teachers have stepped emer- 
gency teachers. This year there would 
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What's Right With Education 


GERALD JAGGERS 
Research Assistant 
Bureau of School Service, University of Ky. 
Lexington 


be 5000 empty classrooms if it were not 
for the emergency teachers. The people 
of Kentucky should salute their efforts. 
When qualified teachers again fill the 
ranks of the profession, they will find 
among them many of these emergency 
teachers who continued their education 
and met the standards of the profession. 


One of the biggest stumbling blocks in 
the path of progress in education has 
been the lack of money. However, a sin- 
cere effort on the part of everyone in the 
profession and on the part of the public 
will insure the passage of legislation 
authorizing federal aid to education. 
This is possibly the most’ significant 
future source of financial aid to the 
schools. But the federal government is 
not the only possible new source of aid. 
The Legislature of Kentucky has ap- 
propriated increasingly larger funds for 
the support of education in the state. In 
the past three years the state appropria- 
tion has been enlarged 83 per cent. 
There is sentiment in favor of continually 
increasing the state school funds. The 
fact that the state legislature has equal- 
ized the opportunity for taxation in all 
local school districts is another promis- 
ing indication. This forward-looking at- 
titude on the part of the Legislature is an 
expression of the general will of the pub- 
lic. During the past year 57 counties 
and many independent school districts in 
the state have moved toward the new 
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$1.50 maximum tax rate. In other 
words, education in Kentucky can look 
ahead with the hope and the expectation 
of additional money from the federal gov- 
ernment, from the state government, and 
from the local school districts. 

The position of the Kentucky teacher 
has improved greatly in the past twenty 
years. For one thing, the average salary 
has almost doubled—from approximate- 
ly $775 per year to an estimated $1450 
for the current school year. However, 
this increase in the average salary does 
not explain all the financial gains made 
by teachers during the period. State 
regulations now require that all teachers 





AU REVOIR 


It’s quiet here beneath the trees 

That whisper to the passing breeze. 

And, hidden by the lily pads, 

A lonesome frog seems kind of sad. 

The rose blooms in the fading light 

Are loath to bid us, two, good-night! 
While here and there beneath our chairs, 
A kitten chases phantom bears. 


Inside the house a small doll sleeps, 

A mother for her daughter keeps. 

And, maybe, sprawled upon the floor, 
Bugs Bunny guards the bedroom door. 
The fuzzy dog stands in his place, 

A look of yearning on his face.— 
The scattered papers on the floor 

Are there tonight,—just as before. 


But as we sit here in our chairs 

And dream about our yesteryears, 

We know the house is lonesome too, 
There’s something missing; Yes, ’tis you. 


—E. H. Darnaby 





in each school district be placed on a 
single salary schedule and there can be 
no differential between men and women, 
white and colored, or elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. Security in the profes- 
sion has been increased by tenure and re- 
tirement provisions in the school code. 
Teachers can now look forward to a per- 
manent position until retirement and an 
income in their old age. 

In one more item Kentucky ranks with 
the leading states of the country. That 
item is the administrative organization of 
the schools. This administrative organ- 
ization is built upon a flexible frame- 
work that can be and is altered to fit 
existing conditions. Educational leaders 
in many other states have examined the 
Kentucky organization in order to gain 
ideas for reorganizing the administrative 
setup in their own states. Like almost 
every form of administration, the Ken- 
tukcy system is subject to abuses, but con- 
scientious efforts on the part of members 
of the profession have made it effective 
and can make it even more effective in the 
future. 


Kentucky is on the march toward bet- 
ter schools. Everything points to that 
fact. Not only the education profession 
but the entire public is awake to the 
necessity and the possibilities for this 
betterment. The schools of Kentucky 
and. the people who support them, work- 
ing together, can consolidate the -gains 
already made and go forward to new 
goals. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





John W. Brooker, Director 


Workshop of District Officers 


The officers of the District Education 
Associations, the K.E.A. officers and N. 
E. A. representatives held a work confer- 
ence at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky on August 6, 7 and 8. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to plan the 
programs for the fall conventions of the 
District Associations and to attack press- 
ing problems of the profession. Approx- 
imately 35 were in attendance. 


Dr. R. B. Marston, Director, Legisla- 
tive-Federal Relations Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association led a most 
interesting discussion of the status of 
pending federal legislation affecting edu- 
cation. Other topics which were discuss- 
ed included the improvement of class- 
room instruction, providing more effi- 
cient services for the community, the pro- 
posed constitutional convention and the 


K.E.A. Legislative Program for 1948. 


The following dates and places of 
meeting were announced for the fall con- 
ventions of the District Associations: 


Middle Cumberland, Somerset, Octo- 
ber 2, 3 

Central Kentucky, Richmond, October 
3 


Upper Cumberland, Barbourville, Oc- 
tober 9, 10 


Upper Kentucky River, Hazard, Octo- 
ber 10 


October, Nineteen 


First, Murray, October 10 
Second, Madisonville, October 17 
Third, Bowling Green, October 17 


Fourth, Elizabethtown, October 17 


Eastern Kentucky, Ashland, Novem- 
ber 6, 7 


Northern Kentucky, Covington, No- 
vember 6, 7 


Fifth, Louisville, November 7. 


Vote November 4th 


The Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and seven other state 
officials will be selected by the voters of 
Kentucky at the general election on No- 
vember 4. At the same time the question 
of whether the state constitution is to be 
revised will be determined by the citizens 
of the state. Last, but not least, the vot- 
ers in the Legislative Districts through- 
out the state will choose their Representa- 
tives and Senators who will constitute the 
1948 General Assembly. November 4 
marks the date of a highly important 
election. Every teacher and every quali- 
fied voter should go to the polls on that 
date and register his or her convictions. 


There follows a list of the nominees 
from which 38 Senators and 100 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives will 
be selected for the 1948 General Assem- 
bly: 
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KENTUCKY SENATE Thiniath H. Stanley Blake | Tye 
“secon arry Davis 
HOLDOVER SENATORS (18) pion ify an 
Second Henry Ward = Thirty-sixth .......... Vincent J. Hargadon Twe 
Fourth Stanley Hoffman Thirty-eighth 2 eee. et Leon J. Shaikun Twe 
Sixth C. W. Maloney Thir 
= a a Ford SENATORS ELECTED WITHOUT Thir 
en arlos B. Embry Fift 
‘ Twelfth Dalph E. Creal OPPOSITION (7) Fifty 
Fourteenth O. W. Montgomery First Charles C. Waggoner Fifty 
Sixteenth 'W.Cloyd Farmer Third —............................... George B. Overby Fifty 
| Eighteenth i RT: I ic sascensincassediennonechnnencesiontl J. Lee Moore Fifty 
Twentieth a eee Dr. R. F. Jasper Fifty 
Twenty-second Robert H. Moore Nineteenth ~.................-......------ Joe T. Morgan Sixt 
Twenty-sixth Alvin Kidwell Twenty-first ................... Lawrence M. Carter Sixt 
Twenty-eighth _............ William Blanton Twenty-fifth 2.222020... Ira W. See Sixt 
Sixt 
SENATORIAL CONTESTS (13) _ 
eet innctiitoeedsisineliniatadguiniannacdill Rodes K. Myers T. C. Simmons Seve 
MV AESTOPGR YY See ee Wendell Butler O. P. Harvey Seve 
I  iiicciinctaasesheescsitssniindiat Paul Stapleton C. B. Truesdale Seve 
r er R. P. Moloney Charles Wylie Seve 
ci ty ae TTT W. A. Routh Ray B. Moss Eigk 
RI a ienicnissssincsasiivintsinintngll Dr. J. C. Coldiron George D. Polly Eigk 
Twenty-fourth... Syl J. Wagner W. P. Sidebottom Eigk 
: ‘Twenty-seventh........... ................ Dr. Ollie M. Lyon Mrs. Lyde M. Caudill Eigk 
: a Doug Hayes Foster Meade Eigl 
_ 2 ee ale E. D. Stephenson Charles F. Trivette Eigt 
ASE B. J. Bonn John A. Lindeman Eigk 
ee Ed C. Gallagher Al W. Pfeiffer Nine 
' Thirty-seventh....................... Charles W. McCann Leroy Omer, Sr. — 
| Nin 
Nine 
| KENTUCKY HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
p STATE REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED WITHOUT OPPOSITION (53) 
tar cinieisnsingeiaseintovciendanpiil Harvey M. Prewitt (Fulton, Hickman) 
he ha ee PAE J. Ernest Jones (Graves) Seec 
ee ae Charles W. Burnley (McCracken, North) Elev 
hah ti h td, ictpdiedescictcheciasbanticd el Fred H. Morgan (McCracken, South) Seve 
Sixth , W. S. Travis (Marshall, Lyon) Twe 
CO ee Kerby Jennings (Calloway) Twe 
ll ctilelh hartetnslioniesiascnniaieeal Joe E. Nunn (Caldwell, Trigg) Thi 
tani tactitncipsioticacimnlentel J.P. Hauralty (Christian ) Thi 
EE LS Eee Fred Beshear (Hopkins) Thi 
Be inhthididasnsttcnniasarbcnctstams sail George Drury (Union) Thin 
ised inclscaCheieiisiemisneel Archie R. Moore (McLean, Webster) Thi 
EAP W. E. McClure (Henderson) Thi 
ET TERT John Spaulding (Daviess, city ) Thi 
SFE ee Levi Baker (Daviess, county ) Thi 
I cicciaciinsiensipeesuneicelade Stanley Murphy (Hancock, Ohio) Fort 
ee Rodney Whitlow (Todd) For 
LE LETT Thomas A. Noe (Logan) For 
EE L. S. Rogers (Allen, Simpson) For 
Twenty-second._.................. »...B. G. Davidson (Warren) For 
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a at ieee Albert Thomasson 
Tey Geen Clyde Howard 
Twenty-seventh........................... Leonard Preston 
Twenty-eighth Paul Carter 
Twenty-ninth L. H. Jones 
Thirty-second.....................- Susan B. Rutherford 
I ictisrciciosinapsctonncunteniall J. B. Veach 
Fifty-second L. T. Jackson 
Fifty-third G. F. Williamson, Jr. 
Fifty-fourth Herbert Tinsley 
Fifty-fifth ...G. C. Thornton 
Fifty-sixth H. C. Patterson 
Fifty-seventh.......................0.0...-- Bernhardt Bauer 
Sixty-fourth Frank Marquette 
Sixty-fifth - Alex H. Calvert 
Sixty-seventh........W..............-...-- Ed F. Pritchard 
IN ciceictiscncnshciesscccicnniiadl Berman Adams 
BERR III noses snes casesnienn W. R. Tipton 
i: cee Hobart Rayburn 
Seventy-fourth.....................2...... Lawrence Watts 
i ee Lynn B. Wells 
Seventy-eighth...........................4 Harry Smith 
le D. B. Saylor 
SEs E. T. Cooper 
Eighty-second............................-. P. M. Cross 
See Isaac Blevins 
Fighty-fourth......2..0.0...... Otis Roberts 
I aicipiciciek ciemencencin M. G. Howard 
ee C. D. Mobberly 
Eighty-seventh.............................Jason Alford 
ee -Ed Marcum 
STEN: Amos Runyan 
So  ,  : Henry C. Hale 
eee EE W. J. Ward 


(Grayson) 

(Hardin) 

(Barren) 

(Metcalfe, Monroe) 
( Adair, Green) 
(Anderson, Nelson) 
(Bullitt, Spencer) 
(Shelby) 

(Oldham, Trimble) 
(Boone, Gallatin) 
(Grant, Owen) 
(Harrison, Scott) 
(Carroll, Henry) 
(Bracken, Pendleton) 
(Mason) 

(Bourbon, Nicholas) 
(Clark) 
(Montgomery, Menifee) 
(Lewis) 

(Knott, Magoffin) 
(Morgan, Wolfe) 
(Jackson, Owsley) 
(Rockcastle) 

(Casey, Russell) 
(Clinton, Cumberland ) 
(McCreary, Wayne) 
(Pulaski) 

(Whitley ) 

(Laurel) 

(Knox) 

(Clay, Leslie) 

(Pike) 

(Floyd) 


(Johnson, Martin) 


~ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES CONTESTS (47) 











Second Davis Moore J. J. Willett 
Eleventh................... N. M. Hamilton R. B. Corley 
Seventeenth..............E. W. Christian C. A. Ross 
Twenty-third............ J. B. Frizzell Hermit Byer 
Twenty-sixth............. Walter R. Moorman’ G. E. Armes 
Thirtieth Owen Deering B. E. Grubbs 
Thirty-first............... R. N. Hubbard Blaine Bowles 
Thirty-fourth............ Charles L. Thomas James S. Shaw 
Thirty-fifth............... M. B. Gilligan F. L. Robinson 
Thirty-sixth.............. Chas. J. Holsclaw J. R. Peabody, Jr. 
Thirty-seventh.......... W. K. Coleman A. H. Nicklies 
Thirty-eighth............ Chas. L. Spillman S. R. Badesch 
Thirty-ninth............. Sidney Baer W. J. Hardy 
Fortieth Glenn Rushing Chas. W. Ryans 
Forty-first................. C.E.Baumgardner _ E. A. Spencer 
Forty-second............. W. H. Childress Dennis Henderson 
Forty-third............... R. R. Houpt B. K. Brantley 
Forty-fourth............. Jas. H. Polsgrove Jas. T. Hallahan 
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(Ballard, Carlisle) 
(Crittenden, Livingston ) 
(Muhlenberg) 

(Butler, Edmonson) 
(Breckinridge, Meade ) 
(Marion, Taylor) 

(Hart, Larue) 
(Jefferson) 

(Jefferson) 

(Jefferson) 

(Jefferson) 

(Jefferson) 

(Jefferson) 

(Jefferson) 
(Jefferson) 
(Jefferson) 
(Jefferson) 
(Jefferson) 
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Forty-fifth................ Horace Cull Delbert Robinson (Mercer, Washington) 
Forty-sixth............... Roy W. Arnold Thomas C. Little (Boyle, Garrard) 
Forty-seventh........... J. J. Shannon W. C. Engle (Madison) 
Forty-eighth............ _John C. Watts S. N. Morford (Jessamine, Woodford ) 
Forty-ninth............... Charles J. Bronston Harry Stamper (Fayette) 
A ..Mrs. Mary E. Burnett Wheeler Boone (Fayette) 
Fifty-first................. Ira W. Hulette Henry Goins (Franklin) 
Fifty-eighth............. E. H. Martin John H. Schroder (Kenton) 
Fifty-ninth.............. Paul Jones Leonard Keller (Kenton) 

i sryspssonalll Paul Shannon J. O. Brannon (Kenton) 

— Geo. W. Steinford S. R. Sheean (Kenton) 
Sixty-second........... ..Edward Klare Charles Wirts (Campbell) 
Sixty-third............... -Morris Weintraub Wilfred Butts (Campbell) 
Sixty-sixth............... -Harmon S. Overby J.R.McGinety (Fleming, Robinson) 
Seventieth.................G. I. Cline Elwood Allen (Bath, Rowan) 
Seventy-second......... E. R. Hilton Glenn Nippert (Greenup) 
Seventy-third............ Earl Bellew Ercel Koze (Carter ) 
Seventy-sixth............ Otto Goff A. H. Holiday (Breathitt, Lee) 





Le ers 


Seventy-seventh........Joe Mountz E. F. Ashcraft (Estill, Powell) 
Eightieth..................E. C. Mullins Joda Wilbern (Lincoln) 
Eighty-eighth........... H. F. Reed D. W. Howard (Bell) 
Eighty-ninth........... .-Henry Giles Ray A. Pope (Harlan) 
Ninetieth................... Clarence Card Leroy Saylor (Harlan) 
Ninety-second.......... Robert Preston Harry L. Moore (Letcher ) 
Ninety-third............. Dr. K. N. Salyers Fred Morgan (Perry) 
Ninety-fourth............ Carson Hibbits Lon Ratliffe (Pike) 
Ninety-seventh......... John M. Stumbo Chas. Newman (Floyd) 
Ninety-ninth............. J. H. Shelton Lee Johnson (Elliott, Lawrence) 
Hundredth................ Harry K. Lowman Wheeler Nickell (Boyd) 





Cincinnatus Leaves the 
Schoolroom 


School people are making law. 

Mrs. Georgia Lusk, superintendent of 
public instruction in New Mexico, was 
elected to Congress last fall. California 
Teachers Association reports that one of 
its board of directors, Ernest K. Bramb- 
lett, Monterey county coordinator of 
schools, is also a Congressman. 


Minnesota Education Association’s 
new president, A. L. Almen, superinten- 
dent of schools at Balaton, has been a 
state senator for twenty years and is 
chairman of the senate education com- 
mittee. 


Many other school people are serving 


in state legislatures, among them Leon 
Codd, retired principal of Portsmouth, 
who is in the Virginia House of Dele- 


gates. 


Local civic responsibilities are also 
being assumed by teachers, The New 
Jersey Educational Review reports that 
Gerald F. Hopkins, president of Boon- 
town Teachers Association, has been 
elected alderman. 


And in Nebraska a schoolmaster be- 
comes governor. Governor Val Peterson, 
onetime district president of NSEA, 
taught thirteen years, his work varying 
from fourth grade teaching to a Univer- 
sity instructorship. 
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1948 K.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


A minimum appropriation of $34,500,000 for the com- 
mon school fund for each year of the biennium 1948-50, 


same to be ear-marked for teachers salaries only. 


An appropriation for the teacher retirement system equal 
to that per cent of the common school fund which is actu- 
arily determined to be required to keep the system finan- 
cially sound. 


Needed and adequate appropriations for the State De- 
partment of Education and institutions of higher learning. 


Legislation which will strengthen and improve the assess- 
ment of property subject to taxation. 


A minimum school term of nine months. 
Legislation to reduce the cost of collecting school taxes. 


Fiscal independence for the Louisville Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Authority for school districts to share in the net proceeds 
of publicly owned utilities. 


Legislation to permit members of all state educational 
boards to serve out the terms for which appointed unless 
removed for specific cause. 


Extension of the compulsory school attendance laws to 
include children 16 years of age (to 17th birthday). 


To give authority to boards of education to request Pub- 
lic Health officers to approve permits granting children 
absence from school due to ill health. 


The establishment of a state revolving fund from which 
loans may be made to local boards of education at a low 
rate of interest to assist in the purchase of school busses. 


Amendments to modernize and liberalize the present anti- 
quated textbook adoption laws. 


Legislation to make the fiscal year coincide with the 
school year, that is, begin on July 1 and end on June 30 
in all municipalities of the state. 
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Lamp Beside the Golden Door 


The Simple Story of Mary, Who Represents 


Thousands of Marys and Johns Throughout America 


M“ CAME to the third grade room 
last year. She had been in school 
a part of one year before that. Because 
of her age and size she was put in the sec- 
ond grade room and passed on to my 
room the next year. She was 11 years 
old and had never gone to school before. 


She was dressed very poorly. She was 
not even clean. She brought no lunch to 
school. When I tried her out in reading 
she just couldn’t do a thing. She never 
opened her mouth to utter a sound unless 
asked a direct question. Then she only 
nodded or said “yes or no.” She seemed 
nervous, and never played. She didn’t 
even try to make friends with the other 
children. If she was capable of learning, 
I was determined to help her, so I de- 
cided to find out all I could about Mary. 


Mary’s second grade teacher told me 
that she had not been able to get Mary to 
even try to do anything. The teacher 
took the attitude that the child could not 
learn, and there was no need to worry 
with her. Mary was the oldest child in a 
large family.. Two of the other children 
were in the first grade room. They 
wouldn’t take part in activities either. 
They just sat and looked on. All the 
children seemed to be undernourished. 
Mary was nervous and often had crying 
spells. When I asked her why she cried, 
she would shake her head “no.” She 


seemed to have no interest in anything. 





*We are indebted to The Journal of Arkansas Education, 
which at the request of the Rural Editorial Service, is sharing 
with us this story by an Arkansas teacher. 


Mrs. Emma Reyno.tps Goope* 





This is the story of one unfortunate 
child. Mary is not merely one child in 
an environment of meager living. She 
represents others, thousands and thou- 
sands of American children, in circum- 
stances which cause them to give up to 
long suffering hopelessness. This is also 
the story of an understanding teacher 
who is aware of the numerous causes 
that underlie the behavior of children 
and is willing to try to do something 
about their problems. 











? 


The Home Gave the Answer 


I visited Mary’s home. I found it dir- 
ty and poverty-stricken. There were no 
comforts and only a few of the bare ne- 
cessities such as beds, stoves, homemade 
tables and a few old chairs. The family 
belonged to the tenant-share cropper 
farmers. They had no cow and no pigs. 
They had a few chickens. The mother was 
a semi-invalid. The father was unedu- 
cated and didn’t seem to know or care 
about trying to do better by his family. 
Mary had to do all the housework that 
was done. All the children picked cotton 
to help make a living. The mother whin- 
ed about everything, and there was an 
atmosphere of hopelessness in the home. 

The mother went to town once in a 
while to beg for old clothing for the 
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Spearhead Your Schot 


SY Prapren 
this Prize-Winning Film 


“PRICELESS CARGO,”? Winner of the National 
Safety Council’s Award for the Best Traffic Safety 
Movie of the Year, Is Available Without Charge 
Through Your Local Superior Coack Distributor. 








Dedicated to protecting the lives of the nation’s 
school children, this important safety film will 
make a significant and memorable contribution to 
your safety education program. In 18 dramatic 
minutes, it will stamp a safety-consciousness indeli- 
bly in the minds of those who see it as no other 
safety “lesson” can. It will impress the children in 


The American Automobile Association's 


Trophy, presented to Superior Coach Corpore- your care that constant safety must be their watch- 
tion by The National Safety Council. 


Tie eutstahiling cibitiy (iin of the your.” word. Film is available in 16 mm and 35 mm sizes. 
—National Safety Council 


a ee ee “Priceless Cargo,” which contains absolutely no 
—Safety Education Magazine ae P b x 
“A timely contribution to @ nationwide problem." advertising is offered to you as a public service by 


—Business Screen Magazine 


Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, and the 
PROMOTE SAFETY WITH THIS : i aes 
FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL  SUPerior All-Steel Safety Council Coach Distribu- 


To give your safety program extra impetus, tor in your area. 
we will be glad fo provide, in connection a Hes , 
with your showing of ‘‘Priceless Cargo,” a Distributed Huchasively: by 


dramatic safety poster by Don Herold, well- Superior Coaches, Inc. The Bode - Finn Company 


known car- 

toonist, and ag 2650 Spring Grove Ave. 

copies of “Six 3100 Sutton Blvd. one 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI CINCINNATI, 


Steps to 

Safety,” a val- eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee om om oe om oe 
wable safety- , "- 
fundamentals 


booklet. 


GENTLEMEN: 





| 

j Without any obligation, | would like to arrange for a show- 

To Arrange for a FREE Showing Of | 
“Priceless Cargo,” Mail This Coupon 

Today To the Superior Distributor | 
in Your Vicinity Whose Name and 

Address are Listed Above. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ing of “Priceless Cargo" on 





(list two choices of dates). 
We will require a () 16 mm print of the film. 


} 

| 

| 

| 

0 35 mm | 
(check which) 
| 

| 
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peERIOR The Coach That's 
a in the Field 


Nome Title. 
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children. Mary wore these cast-off 
things. She never had anything new or 
that really fitted her. 


The mother told me that the other 
children on the school bus made fun of 
her and picked on them all. I promised 
her that I would do everything I could 
to help the children if she in turn would 
try to help in every way she could. She 
promised to cooperate. She promised to 
be more cheerful and to try to help Mary 
with the work and to tell her how to do 
things. 


The School Makes Up for the Home 


MARY had been wormy all her life. 
She had nervous spells at times which 
were fits. They gave her turpentine all 
the time. She hadn’t gone to school or 
Sunday school because she never had 
clothes to wear. She was afraid of other 
children because they made fun of her. 
They even fought her. She was bigger 
than other children but they could do 
things and she couldn’t. She was ashamed 
to try. 

As Mary’s teacher I have tried to help 
her. She was in my room a part of last 
year and I kept her again this year. 
When I went to school the next day after 
visiting in Mary’s home, I talked to the 
other teachers. We asked the supervisor 
of the hot-lunch program if the children 
could be given hot lunches free of charge. 
Yes, it could be managed. We gathered 
up clothes and out-fitted the children so 
that they would not feel ashamed and 
self-conscious about their clothes. Mary 
was taken to a doctor and treated for 
worms. 


Mary stopped crying at school but she 
never seemed to gain in her school work. 
After a while she began to play some with 
the children. She began to smile more 
often. 





Music Creates a New World 


I SING and play rhythm games and 
singing games with my children. When 
we sang I noticed Mary’s eyes shining 
and an eager look about her. Then I 
found that Mary loved music. Mary 
could sing. I drew her into our music 
activities. I commended her before the 
other children. Shortly after this I 
found that Mary could add and subtract 
in arithmetic. She was good at that for 
she had had to keep cotton weights 
for the whole family at home. I felt bet- 
ter. If Mary could sing and do numbers 
she surely could learn to read, but as yet 
she didn’t even know “c-a-t.” She began 
to write, yet she didn’t read or wouldn't. 

I let Mary be a helper in number work. 
She helped the children who didn’t add 
well when there was need for it. The 
children began to like and respect Mary 
because she could do things. She was 
happy. The other children would re- 
quest her as a helper, and they began to 
ask her to play with them. I shall never 
forget the day Mary began to read. It 
seemed as if one day Mary could not 
read and the next day she could. This 
gave me more pleasure in my work than 
anything I have ever experienced in my 
teaching. 


Mary Loses the Battle 


BUT the worst happened. Mary came 
with lice on her head. She had to stay 
out of school. The whole family was in- 
fested. For the rest of the school term 
they had to stay out. We teachers told 
the mother what to do, and how to do it, 
but she just could not do a thorough 
enough job to get rid of the pests. We even 
bought medicine from the drug store. I 
took it to the mother and read her the 
directions. Still it did not do the work. 
I carried Mary’s books to her and told 
her how to study. 
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School started again last fall. Mary 
came but still had the lice. I went back 
again to Mary’s home. I told her mother 
that the superintendent said the children 
had to come to school or they would be 
fined, but that they could not come until 
they were free of the lice. She cried and 
said that she had done all she knew to do. 
I told her Id try to think of something. 
I went to the health office, but they 


couldn’t tell me any more than what we 


had already tried. I was talking to a 
soldier one day and he told me to use 
DDT. I went to the DDT headquarters, 
and they gave me powders. It worked 
and the children were soon back in school 
again. They had had a good crop year, 
so they bought a cow, some pigs for meat 
and a radio. The mother had bought a 
canner and canned quite a lot of winter 
food. I talked to her again and Mary 
was allowed to use a part of her cotton 
picking money to buy some new clothes 
and get her school picture enlarged. 


Mary’s Future? 


THE home was still dirty. There were 
no books and no extra comforts. Mary’s 
only chance for anything better was at 
school. Mary is reading on a, third- 
grade level. Her number work is be- 
yond that. She is quiet but has nice, 
polite ways. She takes pride in her looks 
and keeps herself cleaner. She would 
make an average, good housewife and 
mother is she had a chance. She would 
raise herself above her present standard 
of living if she had a chance. But with 
a home environment like hers she will 
probably be as slovenly and don’t care as 
her parents. In a few years, perhaps 
four or five, Mary will quit school and 
marry. The only help or hope that she 
will have for better home making will be 
in guidance given in the school and Sun- 
day school. Under the present condi- 
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READY FOR YOU NOW! 
6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


FILMS! 


Hare and the Tortoise. A chil- 
dren’s classic that comes viv- 
idly alive in this completely 
charming film presentation. 





















Puppetry. Shows the complete 
art of puppetry from the carv- 
ing of figures to their manip- 
ulation on actual stage sets. 


immunization. The latest in 
the famous series of EBFilms 
on the human y...anin- 
teresting, understandable ex- 

lanation of di preven- 





4 
tion, 


Baceyitionatie 
Britannica Films brings 
to your classroom six out- 
standing new films...so skillfully conceived, 
so brilliant in performance that they actually 
mark a forward step in audio-visual education. 

See these new EBFilms. They illuminate 
classroom teaching. They make information 
absolutely absorbing — are, in themselves, en- 
riching experiences which your pupils will re- 
member fully and gratefully. 

All EBFilms are designed for classroom use, 
produced under the supervision of leading ed- 
ucators. You and your pupils are losing much 
if you teach without them. Write for full in- 
formation on each of these films today. 


IN FULL COLOR 


3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 


The Making of a Mural. Thomas 
Hart Benton, one of the nation’s 
most famous painters, executes a 
brilliant mural step by step before 
the color camera . . . a method of 
instruction that will revolutionize 
art teaching. 


Painting Reflections in Water. Eliot 
O'Hara, A.N.A., explains and illus- 
trates his excellent water -color 

hniq while painting a view 
of colorful Gloucester Harbor. 





Brush Techniques. Mr. O'Hara paints 
a vivid impression of a landscape 
while demonstrating brush tech- 
niques in a way that only a color 
film could show. 





FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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tions we cannot do in the school what 
should be done for her. Mary should 
be in a class of older girls where she 
would be taught to cook, clean, sew and 
to do well other necessary duties in home 
making. She took part in many activities 





in the third grade which lead to better j 
things in health, but this is not enough. | 


Adequate help for this type of child can. 
not be given in the usual third grade. 


—(Rural Editorial Service) 





A Constitutional Convention? 


N° REASON actually exists for regard- 
ing a constitutional convention with 
misgivings. The “fears” expressed by 
certain reactionary leaders have the ring 
of propaganda. By no other means can 
Kentucky so quickly and surely square 
governmental structure with progress 
than through conventign. 

It doesn’t do to say that what was good 
enough for pappy is good enough for us. 
The fact is that what was good enough for 
one generation is never good enough for 
the next. Good roads, better schools, 
direct elections, airplanes and airports, 
gasoline engines and radios, regulation 
of public utilities—all these advances 
and scores besides have come about be- 
cause people realized that improvements 
and conveniences were possible and de- 
sirable no matter if pappy didn’t have the 
benefit of them. 

It seems to us, however, that a deeper 
point is to be found in the professed un- 
easiness of the gentlemen who shy away 
from a convention. Implicit and some- 
times explicit in their position is a fear of 
the people. They act as if all the smart 
Kentuckians were dead, as if there wasn’t 
enough sense left in Kentuckians, or 
enough courage and honesty and honor, 
to execute a workable constitution. Leave 
it to the dead, they say; the living can’t 
be trusted. 
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We say rubbish. We say that what 
dead Kentuckians have done, live ones 
can do—and can do with due attention to 
developments undreamed of by deceased 
elders. 


We aren’t afraid of the people, and we 
aren’t afraid, as are these backward-look- 
ing men, that a new constitution will be a 
case of out of the frying pan into the fire. 
The idea of special interests dominating 
the convention and “destroying” the con- 
stitution is ridiculous. In the first place, 
the voters at large elect representatives 
to a constitutional convention—and we 
don’t think they’ll elect dishonest or stu- 
pid ones. In the second place, the voters 


will have opportunity to decide, after the 


new constitution is drawn, whether to 
adopt it or to retain the old one. Where 
lies any danger there? 


Through the decades Kentucky has got 
along pretty well through a democratic 
or, if you prefer, a representative system 
of government. We say it will get along 
all right that way in the future—much 
better than if live hopes and live needs 
and live people must defer to dead times 
and dead decisions and delegates long 
since under-ground. 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity 
while satisfying it . . . that inspires while it informs ... and 
that turns facts into fun! 








When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect 
it critically through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It 
was edited solely for them... to give them information in a form 
that they can absorb and in a way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and 
examine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. 
Notice the lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustra- 
tions ... the large, legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skill- 
fully simplified sentence structure and screened 
content. You'll quickly realize that mew Britannica 
Junior is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopae- THOUSANDS 
i dia”. . . the reference set that makes elementary ae 
t school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon FULL COLOR 
for full information today. 



















New carefully selected type for your 
elementary school pupils 

This larger, more legible type is 

used throughout new Britannica 

Junior. It was chosen after thorough 

tests with 800 pupils in three ele- 

mentary schools. 


“CE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, ING 


¥ 


OUS “READY REFERENCE NDE 























Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department SB-K 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about the new “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior. 
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The Richmond, Kentucky Plan for 


Providing for Pupil Differences 


|S agen aa a town of about eight thou- 
sand population, is located in the 
heart of the Bluegrass Region of Ken- 
tucky. The Richmond City School serves 
the majority of the children in this com- 
munity. They are mainly from families 
of poor to moderate circumstances. Be- 
tween five and six hundred children at- 
tend this school. Seventeen elementary 
classroom teachers are employed to in- 
struct them for a regular term of ten 
school months. 


The Richmond City School made a 
study in 1943 of the elementary students 
for the purpose of trying to find out some 
of the possible causes of the high per- 
centage of retained and retarded stu- 
dents that prevailed at that time. It was 
found that the main cause was that we 
were trying to put all our students 
through the elementary school in the 
same length of time. This was causing 
the slow children to be unable to com- 
plete their year’s work in the time pre- 
scribed; therefore, many were retained. 
Others were advanced with their group, 
and by the time they reached the upper 
grades of the elementary school, could 
hardly bridge the chasm of unfinished 


work and so lost interest in school. 


After the study was made, Superinten- 
dent A. L. Lassiter and his staff decided 
for the school year 1943-1944 to intro- 
duce a plan of grouping the children 
which we sometimes call the Eleven 
Months Plan for the slow moving group 
of children. The plan is a system of 
grouping the children into three groups 
with separate classrooms, according to 
their ability and rate of work, with an 
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eleventh month provided for the slow | 


group. 
There are four distinct features of this 


plan. They are (1) the extension of the | 


work of the slow group over a period of 
eleven months, whereas the work of the 
other groups extends over only ten 
school months; (2) complete flexibility 
in progressing from one group to an- 
other; (3) individual instruction; and 


(4) adjustments of instructional tech- | 


niques and methods for the slow group. 
In extending the work of the slow group 
a summer term of one month is provided 
for all the children in this group at the 
end of the year, under the instruction of 
their regular teacher. This period is 
provided for the slow group to complete 
their work before progressing to a higher 
grade, not leaving it partly unfinished, 
as was the practice before the Eleven 
Months Plan was put into effect. If this 
were not provided for, many pupils in 
the slow group would be unable to do the 
work of the next year and would have to 
be retained. The groups are rotated an- 
nually between the teachers, so that each 
teacher conducts summer school every 
third year. 

Complete flexibility in progressing 
from one group to another is a second 
feature of this plan. If at any time dur- 
ing the year, it is felt that a child is not 
in the group in which he belongs, he is 
shifted to the proper group at that time, 
not having to wait until the end of the 
year. It has been found that during the 
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four years that this plan has been in ef- 
| fect, students develop at various stages. 


Some are slow during the first two or 
three years of school life, and are placed 
ina slow group. Then they develop and 
improve so that they can be moved from 
a slow group to a higher one. During 
the four years that this plan has been in 
effect, between 20 and 30 per cent of our 
students have been moved from slow 
groups to higher ones for the next year’s 


_ work. Each teacher at the close of the 


year lists and places her students into 
the groups in which their needs seem to 
require, placing them as high as possible 
to give them every opportunity for faster 
progress. 

Through this plan, more individual in- 
struction is possible. The slow group is 
the smallest group of the three. There is 
a great range of differences in this group, 
and in order to provide the individual 
instruction necessary, the groups are kept 
as small as possible and each child can 
receive the assistance he needs. New 
children entering the system from other 
schools are placed in this group for in- 
dividual instruction before placing them 
into the groups to which they prove to 
belong. 

The fourth distinct feature of this plan 
is the adjustment of instructional tech- 
niques and methods for the slow group. 
Much more drill work is supplied, new 
problems and skills are demonstrated 
generously, assignments are short but 
related, testing is frequent. New facts 
and experiences are made more meaning- 
ful through the use of such visual aids 
as pictures, museums, field trips, and 
films. 

In inaugurating this plan into the 
Richmond City School, the elementary 
teachers first worked out and adopted 
what they considered should be the min- 
imum amount of work accomplished for 
each grade. The children in the two 
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NEW HORIZONS 


@& IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
;, interesting and helpful 












Fun for all, 
especially for 
ages 10-18 


Applicable 
to any com- . 
munity, 
Davenport, 
Iowa’s, Mardi 
Gras can give 
a fun-filled, 
trouble-free 


Halloween 
oft the streets. r*% 
School and civic os 


ong 
leaders,cooperating, = <—~ = 
guide idea to gay _ 
reality. The amazing record of Davenport’s 
success brought so many inquiries from 
teachers elsewhere we offer their pattern 
from which to plan your Mardi Gras: 
Parade — 7 to 8 P. M.—school floats and bands, 
costumed marchers. Prizes awarded. Show at stadi- 
um — 8 to 9:30 P. M.—school acts delight 10 to 
13 yr. olds sitting with parents; 14 to 18 yr. olds 
by themselves in high school section. Mardi Gras 
Costume Ball —9:30 to 12 P. M.—for high school 
celebrants; King and Queen of Ball named. 
If further interested, write Scott County Sheriff, 
Walter H. Beuse, Davenport, lowa—the originator. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpfultothem. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 

complete : 
chewing 
satisfaction. 
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upper divisions were expected to cover 
this material in their regular school year, 
the teachers having opportunity to en- 
rich the curriculum for those groups. 
Those in the lower division were to be 
provided with an extra month’s work in 
order to complete their course. 

At the beginning of the school year 
1943-1944, the school had a conference 
with the parents of the students, and gave 
to them an outline of the year’s work to 
be accomplished for whatever grade their 
children were in. The entire procedure 
of the new plan was outlined in detail to 
the parents. Each year thereafter con- 
ferences have been held with the parents 
of all the biginning students and the plan 
has been outlined to them. The outline 
given to the parents at the conference 
enables them to check the progress of 
their children. According to the plan 
the beginning children are not divided 
“ until the end of the first five-weeks pe- 
riod, after the teachers have studied and 
tested them. 

Six important results have been de- 
veloped from this plan. Three of the 
six are shown by Tables I and II. Table 
I gives the percentage of retained pupils 
and attendance for the period of four 
years before and four years after the 
plan was introduced. Table II presents 
the average class size at the close of the 
year for the same period. 

Perhaps the most important result is 
the reduction in the number of retained 
children. Table I shows that the per- 
centage of retained pupils dropped from 
19 in the year 1942-1943 to 14 in 1943- 
1944, And in 1946-1947 only 4 per 
cent of our pupils failed to advance to a 
higher grade. 

Another important result is that the 
percentage of attendance has increased 
to some extent. Table I also shows that 
in the first year of our new program, the 
attendance increased from 87 per cent 
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to 90 per cent and for 1946-1947 it in. 
creased to 92 per cent. It is felt that 
this is due to the plan of placing children 
in groups where each can make some 
accomplishment, thus giving him an in- 
terest and a desire to attend school. 


TABLE I: PERCENTAGES OF RETAINED 
Pupits AND ATTENDANCE FOR 
Periop OF Four YEars Be. 
FORE AND Four YEARS AFTER 


Pian Was INTRODUCED. 
Percentage of _ Percentage of 


*School Year Pupils Retained Attendance 


1939-1940 ........ 13 89 
1940-1941 ........ 22 89 
1941-1942 ........ 18 89 
1942-1943 ........ 19 87 
1943-1944. ........ 14 90 
1944-1945 ........ ) 91 
1945-1946 ........ 6 93 
1946-1947 ........ 4 92 


*The first four years represent the period immedi- 
ately before plan went into operation. The last four 
years represent the first four years of the program. 


TABLE II: AVERAGE CLAss SizE AT CLOSE 
OF YEAR FOR PERIOD OF 
Four YrEARS BEFORE AND 
Four Years AFTER PLAN Was 


INTRODUCED. 
*School Year Class Size 
Ca ee 32 
Ea ee aes, 31 
PII vicsicesssnsickdsceconnnennnsccsnisn 31 
ET eer ere ee 33 
IID kiiicininiciibcadinndsichwecinatgnane 29 
i EET eens 26 
EEE ee eRe 26 
Se eae 26 


*The first four years represent the period immedi- 
ately before plan went into operation. The last four 
years represent the first four years of the program. 

Table II shows that the average class 
size at the close of the school year has 
been reduced. In the year 1942-1943, 
it was 33; now it is 26. Some of this 
reduction is due to a slight decrease in 
enrollment, but most of the reduction is 
attributed to the addition of extra class- 
room teachers which were necessary in 
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order to carry out this plan. 

A fourth important result is that the 
percentage of overageness has been re- 
duced. As the number of retained 
children has been cut down, more chil- 
dren can progress with their age groups. 
It is estimated that the percentage of 
overaged children has been reduced by 
25. 

As a result of allowing more time for 
the slow group to complete their work, 
the children are not rushed throughout 
the year. Each one can see that he is 
making some accomplishment and knows 
he will get to complete his work. There- 
fore his mental attitudes are improved. 
He is happier, more confident, interested, 
and encouraged. The higher groups are 
worked nearer to their capacities, and 
therefore do not have an opportunity to 
develop habits of idleness. 

Too, scholarship at the Richmond City 
School has been stimulated as a result 
of the introduction of this plan for pro- 
viding for pupil differences. As each 
child is placed in a group so that his 
ability to work will be the most deeply 
challenged, the scholarship of the entire 
group is increased. 

There has been a slight increase in 
cost in order to carry out this plan, but 
Superintendent Lassiter and his staff feel 
that the increased results more than off- 
set the increased cost. 

This plan for providing for pupil dif- 
ferences has proved to be very popular 
in Richmond, Kentucky. Patrons like it 
because the children seem happier and 
are making better progress through the 
grades. The teachers especially like it 
because it gives them better opportunity 
to meet the needs of the children. The 
board of education and Superintendent 
lassiter like it because the plan is en- 
abling the school system to more ade- 
quately achieve the major purposes of 
education in a democracy. 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 
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Labels 
for 
Preserves 


Autumn is preserving time. Children can help 
encourage home preserving—and help in the 
actual work—by making gay, colorful labels for 
use on jams, jellies and other home preserves. 
They'll enjoy drawing tomatoes, cherries, 
bunches of grapes, etc., on lightweight white 
paper, then coloring them realistically with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
Leave a band of white across 
the center for the date or 
any specjal information. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at 
different times in different sections. And because 
railroad men are in daily touch with farmers all over 
America, they know when to start gathering empty 
box cars in each section. In Texas and Oklahoma 
wheat was ready to move last June. Plans laid long 
beforehand concentrated thousands of freight cars 
in that section—in June. 

In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central 
States, and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific 
Coast States. In August the grain ripened in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 


4. From these big city 
elevators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 milion bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground into flour and 
other cereal products, 
and into feed for live- 


stock, 
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One of the Railroad’s biggest jobs 
grows in America’s wheat fields! 


1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their 
hungry parents — all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and ahalf bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to eleva- 
tors, to flour mills, and to shipside is one of 
the biggest, most important jobs the railroads 
have ever faced. 







































3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, 
— arom.” and the big modern com- 
bines harvest it so quickly, 
that it is always difficult to 
have enough cars every place 
every day to keep abreast of 
all demands. But railroads 
move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating their 
cars as the grain matures— 
ready to haul hundreds of 
millions of bushels from 
country elevators to terminal 
elevators in the big cities. 









els will be carried directly to 
ports for shipment overseas. 

Only the railroads could 
handle the enormous job of 
distributing this record- 
breaking wheat crop 
throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way 
to hungry people through- 
out the rest of the world. 


Association of American 
Railroads, Washington 6, D.C. 


Amevican Railroads 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 
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Formula for an arithmetic workbook... 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of the number concepts 
2 Acomplete sequential course organized for ease of learning 


3 Ample practice in computational skills following a systematic plan of 
distribution 


4 Varied meaningful practice culminating in restatement of key rules and 
generalizations 


_— } WORKBOOKS in ARITHMETIC 


By Joun R. CLARK AND OTHERS 


For use with any series of textbooks, grades 3 - 8 
My First & My Second Number Books for grades 1 - 2. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie AVENUE SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
Cuicaco 16 Kentucky REPRESENTATIVE 

















Incorporaled 


Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


What private enterprise would put a politician at the head of a forty million dollar 
enterprise? But our Constitution compels our Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be a politician. (Courier-Journal) 
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Ore THERE were three little monkeys 
living happily in the gilded cage of 
scholarship. They spent their time chas- 
ing each other’s tails, jumping from limb 
to limb, and conferring titular kudos on 
one another. 

One day, however, the age of speciali- 
zation dawned and shed its rays on the 
monkey cage. The three monkeys had a 
conference to determine the area of spe- 
cialization of each, so that each could be 
more important than the others. After 
grave consideration, they decided that 
one would be a specialist in hearing noth- 
ing; one, in seeing nothing; and the third, 
in saying nothing. It was agreed that 
this was a fine solution to the problem. 

All went well in the monkey cage until 
one monkey hit on the idea that their spe- 
cialties should have appropriately im- 
pressive names. One thought that “The 
Arts, the Sciences and Philosophy” would 
be good titles; the second suggested “Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Higher;” and 
the third voted for “Administration, Su- 
pervision and Teaching.” Thereupon 
they began to quarrel bitterly about who 
was to be what, and which was most im- 
portant. It was a terrible battle, and it 
rages even unto this day. 

The disagreement about titles didn’t 
interfere with the practice of the special- 
ties of each, however. One specialized 
in hearing nothing, one in seeing nothing; 
and one in saying nothing. Of course 
they could all smell,—and they did. 

Say-nothing sat day after day with his 
hands over his mouth. If one listened 
very closely he could hear him mutter: 





The Three Monkeys 


RutH CunNINGHAM 
Columbia University 
New York City 


And the children of the world cried 
out, “You who are great in scholarship, 
speak for us, for our voices are weak. 
Make yourself heard. Tell the nations 
that we are the future, the hope.” 

But he said nothing,—absolutely noth- 
ing—except “2 X 2 = 4.” 

See-Nothing sat day after day with his 
hands over his eyes. It was rumored 
that a page of text hovered before him. 
It read: 

“T see a cat. 
The cat sees a rat. 
The rat sees a piece of cheese.” 


And the pageant of history moved past 
the cage of scholarship. Kings and pres- 
idents, prophets and fools came and went. 
And the little people of the nations called 
out, “Scholar, wise one, give us dreams 
for courage. Give us vision, and help us 
to see a better world.” 

But he saw nothing,—absolutely noth- 
ing—but “T see a cat, etc.” 

Hear-nothing sat day after day with his 
hands over his ears. Some say that ring- 
ing in his ears was a refrain: 


There were guns, bombs, tanks and 
marching feet. There was oily talk. 
There were screams and sobs of many 
peoples. There were voices of children 


ZA2Q=x4 calling. But he heard nothing,—abso- 
2X3=6 lutely nothing—but “I am, you are, etc.” 
2X4=8 And the three little monkeys worked 

etc.” hard to establish themselves as special- 
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ists, so each could be more important 5. Evolution is an amazing phenome- 
than the others in the cage of scholarship. non which is vastly over-rated. 
There were those who suggested that 6. The three monkeys are famous 
the three monkeys should join hands, but carvings in the sacred temple at 
they couldn’t do that, for their hands Nikko, Japan. We don’t have any- 
were busy making them deaf and dumb thing like them in this country. 
and blind. 
And now, dear children, we are going i 
red to play a game (take a test) to see how. If there be ene Oe dae who would 
hip, much we (you) have learned from the wish to dissolve this Union or to change 
zak, sory (text). Below you will find sev- its republican form, let them stand un- 
Ws te sectesin Chases the one which disturbed as monuments of the safety 
best expresses the moral of the story of with which error of he soap had be tol- 
oth- | ae three monkeys, and put a star (*) erated where reason is left free to combat 
heside it. : it.’—Thomas Jefferson in his First In- 
his i Sees sual. tend inilin. gil augural Address, March 4, 1801. 
= educators. eos ° eorncoccnccoccoooce 
ies 2. Some educators would make good 50¢ IN STOCK READY 
monkeys. g 58° FOR DELIVERY 
3. Monkeys is de quasiest people! editor and staif, Grams, 
e.” 4. If I were a monkey, I'd wish I jins Keeping ‘cmnmerclal lub, 
vast weren't, but since I am, I’m glad ACHIEVEMENT PM, jibrary, year guards 
a I’m not. MEMBERSHIP 608 So, Dearborn St. Chicsge: iil 
nt. | ve ne sooceooercoes rorecors soonones | 
led 
ms 
us TODAY'S PLEASURE — TOMORROW'S TREASURE | 
NOW they can read — give them good reading for sheer 
th- pleasure and enrichment . .. IN LATER LIFE they will trace 
his their love of reading and taste for good literature back to 
ng- 
2 the new literature series for the intermediate grades 
— WONDER AND LAUGHTER — for grade 4 
ind DREAMING AND DARING — for grade 5 
Ik. HIGH ROAD TO GLORY — for grade 6 
ny Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
ren Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. Edmonds 
“4 With Teachers’ Guides that will help the teacher create in 
a children a love of and taste for the treasures of literature 
e 
“ SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16 
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An Announcement 





Mrs. Christine Y. Conoway to Address 
Kentucky Association of Deans of Women 


To the Superintendents and Principals of 
Kentucky High Schools: 

Every progressive administrator is 
cognizant of the shift in emphasis in re- 
cent years from the idea of fitting a child 
into certain prescribed subject matter, to 
the broader concept of understanding the 
child and planning for his growth and de- 
velopment by providing the training best 
suited to him as an individual. 


Many factors have contributed to this 
change. Now, all the children of all the 





Mrs. CurisTINE Y. CoNOWAY 
Dean of Women 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Bardstown, Kentucky 
August 25, 1947 


people are being educated, rather than 
the select few who perhaps could profit 
by the strictly academic or scientific cur- 
ricula of 50 years ago. A complex society, 
a mobile population, the declining influ. 
ence of the church and home, some 20,. 
000 occupations from which to make a 
vocational ch 0 ic e — these, and other 
things, have challenged the school to ex. 
pand its services to meet more satisfac. 
torily the needs of the society it serves. 

With two ideologies—democracy and 
communism—struggling for supremacy, 
the need to train citizens skilled in the art 
of democratic living is imperative. 
Democracy is based on the worth of the 
individual. The application of this prin- 
ciple to the schools lies in a greater real- 
ization that each child is valuable, 
unique, and potentially able to make 
some contribution to a democratic so- 
ciety. If this be true, then by allowing 
children to drop out of school, or to grad- 
uate, perhaps, unequipped to assume a 
useful place in the world, we are wasting 
the greatest of all raw material—our 
human resources. 


What will do more to prevent this 
tragic waste than any other one thing? 
The answer is the guidance point of view 
on the part of every teacher and adminis- 
trator. The accent in the guidance pro- 
gram is on the growth and development 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Literature texts, grades 7-12 


The world’s finest literature, selected and 
graded with the greatest care, unfolds at 
each level of the junior-senior high school. 


= Prose and Poetry of England . . . Grade 12 
: Prose and Poetry of America. . .. . . 11 
¢ Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . . . 10 
= Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment... .. 9 
= Prose and Poetry Adventures ...... 8 
Prose and Poetry Journeys. .......7 


Teachers’ Manuals - Workbooks 


Stressing both comprehension and appre- 
ciation, these inviting books offer every 
type of literature, including separately 
bound novels, Shakespearean plays, and 
ste eee A cele ak fale, The 
material has been selected for its literary 
merit, its direct appeal to student interest, 
and its fitness for age and grade levels. 
They are printed in two colors throughout, 
fully illustrated. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


: 


SYRACUSE, 








Represented By Rocer BARKER 








May we quote from 


a recent letter? 


“Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
Pve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m about 
to give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


it just can’t be done.°? 





LOUISVILLE, KEN TUCKY 
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of the individual child. All teachers al- 
ready offer guidance, but more organ- 
ized guidance is essential. Any program 
that has definite objectives, scientifically 
correct procedures, and continuous eval- 
uation, is more effective than hit-or-miss, 
uncoordinated efforts. Guidance, in its 
functional areas of information, inven- 
tory, counseling, placement, and follow- 
up, applies to an age-old problem, all of 
the scientific knowledge of the modern 
age. Its success is contingent upon the 
cooperation of all persons dealing with 
the child. The guidance concept—voca- 
tional, emotional, and social—must per- 
meate the school first, then the home, and 
finally, the community. 


Two years ago the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women conducted a sur- 
vey through a questionnaire in the Ken- 
tucky School Journal to ascertain the 
number of secondary schools having a 
program of personnel work. While the 
returns from this study were incomplete, 
there was evidence that many Kentucky 
schools had no worker who devoted either 








+ + + for your free co 

Py of 
new Milton Bradley Catalog. ~ 
jam-packed with helps for bet- 


fer feachi 
school, "9 in every type of 
Dept. B-} 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Mass. 


Springfield 2, 











full time or part time to the guidance pro. 
gram. However, statements on many of 
the returned questionnaires indicated that 
certain schools have faculty members al- 
ready promoting the guidance work. It is 
this group of teachers whom we wish to 
invite to the fall meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Deans of Women to be 
held at the Brown Hotel in Louisville on 
Friday and Saturday, October 17 and 18. 


As this letter goes to the editor some 
weeks before its publication, the pro- 
gram is not completed. It is possible, 
however, to announce at this time, that a 
panel discussion on pupil drop-outs on 
the junior high, senior high, college and 
university levels will be presented by six 
members of the association. Teachers, 
counselors, and deans with practical ex- 
perience in both rural and urban areas 
will give actual facts from their own sit- 
uations. At the following meeting, three 
specialists in the fields of sociology, psy- 
chology, and curriculum will bring to the 
group data applicable to the solution of 
problems revealed in the discussion as 
being related to pupil drop-outs. 


A second feature of the program al- 
ready planned will be the presentation of 
a woman dean of national importance. 
Mrs. Christine Y. Conoway, Dean of 
Women at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will discuss “Social Stand- 
ards” and “Democratic Procedures and 
Leadership Training”. In previewing her 
talks, Mrs. Conoway said, “In my opin- 
ion, the greatest challenge to those of us 
working in educational institutions is 
what kind of citizens we are training. 
Through working with students individ- 
ually and in groups, we have a great op- 
portunity to encourage a curiosity for 
community interests. If we encourage 
and stimulate the students to assume re- 
sponsibilities and offer them techniques 
which are workable, we may be helping 
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them in this training.” Because of Mrs. 
Conoway’s broad training and varied ex- 
periences, we feel that all deans, coun- 
slors, residence directors, and interested 
teachers will find her messages helpful. 
Other features of this two-day program 
will be equally attractive. 

Will you call this meeting to the atten- 
tion of your teachers and make it possi- 
ble for some one to represent your 
school? For a copy of the program write 
to Miss Marguerite Reasor, President of 
kK, A. D. W., Guidance Counselor at 
Highland Junior High School in Louis- 
ville or to Miss Margaret Evans, Secre- 
tary, Dean of Girls, Owensboro High 
School. 

Sincerely yours, 
Catherine G. Nichols 
Principal, Bardstown High School 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 
Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women. 








I'm Not Going . 
to Lose My 
PAY RAISE! 







when I ean 
protect it 10 ways 
for less than 

a Nickel a Day 


Protection is going to be first on the list of many 
prudent teachers this year. They will protect their 
increased pay from being wiped out by sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. You see it takes so little of the 
“Pay Raise” to protect it so well under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. Right now is the time to get all the facts. 
Simply send the coupon. That’s all. No agent will 
call. You alone decide. Protect your Pay Raise now. 
Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Send the coupon 
today. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS  922.7;¢-¥- Blag- 
oe FREE INFORMATION COUPON ©* 23:00" 
To the T.C.U., 822 T.C.U. Building 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about 
T.C.U, 10-Way Protection. Send me full 
details without obligation. 








WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Illustrated by the Walt Disney Studio 











Written by well-known authors of children’s, this series is as amusing as the Walt Disney 

films. The books contribute to growth in reading power through genuine reading interest. 

Dumbo and Bongo join the group in the late Fall. 

OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS (PRE-PRIMERS) 
by Osswald, Sondergaard, and Reed 


These charming stories about children and their favorite animals are sure to be enjoyed by 
the very young reader. Lifelike illustrations done in full color, a small amount of text, and a 
well-graded vocabulary. 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Twenty thoroughly enjoyable books for social studies or recreational reading. Written by 
experts—educators, explorers, and specialists in inter-American relations. Illustrated in both 
full color and black and white. 


OUR GROWING WORLD 
by Mitchell and others 


A series of social studies readers designed to give the child an understanding of the world 
and its social concepts. Written by children’s authors in collaboration with educators and 
illustrated in color. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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YOURS... for the asking 


A list of FREE and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from K.E.A.’s Advertisers. 

lb. “Be Proud of Your Hands” wall chart 
for use by Home Economics and Health and 
Hygiene teachers of girls in junior and senior 
high schools. Shows highly magnified dia- 
gram of skin structure and graphically depicts 
the importance of well-kept hands—to help 
avoid infection, etc. Individual leaflet for 
each girl will be ready shortly for use with 
the chart. (Bristol-Myers Company) 

2b. “Seven Stories High” is a basic book 
list for children. Originally compiled and fre- 
quently revised by Anne Carroll Moore, who 
is Superintendent of Work with Children in 


the New York Public Library. (F. E. 
Compton) 
3k. “Own Your Own Classroom Films the 


Cooperative Way” outlines a plan whereby a 
group of nearby schools may form a joint 
films library and eliminate the problems of 
renting films. The booklet shows how schools 
may by means of a cooperative library, build 
a library of 180 films, available to every 
school, in six years, at about the same cost as 
renting 60 films per year. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) 

4b. Three DeVry Education Bulletins. 
Bulletin 1 is a suggested bibliography “The 
Use of Motion Pictures During the Past Twen- 
ty Years.” Bulletin 2, “Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing Student Operator’s Club for Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids Department.” Bulletin 
3, “Suggestions for Organizing a Functioning 
Audio Visual Teaching Aids Department.” 

73. For low cost 10-way protection insur- 
ance against health, accident and quarantine 
write for Teachers Casualty Underwriter’s 
folder. TCU will send you “out-of-the-grab- 
bag” an attractive useful little souvenir, free 
of charge. 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
Ib 2b 3b 4b = 7 


Name 

Address. 
Subject taught 
School address. 
Enrollment: Boys 





City. State 











Girls 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

DousLeDAY AND COMPANY AND Juntor LITERARY 
Gump—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ENcYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 

Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Ky. 

D. C. Heatu ann Company—T. V. Fortenbery, Mor- 
ganfield, Ky. 

Houcnton Mirr_tin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


LawLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lyons anp Company—Elmer Barker, Winchester, 
Ky. 
MacMILLan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 


East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


Rann McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom n Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN aND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 


Wesster Pusuisoinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Woritp Boox Encyctopepia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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REPORT OF AUDIT 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1947 


Louisville, Kentucky 
August 18, 1947 
To The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 

We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947—a report of which is hereby submitted. 


BRIEF RESUME OF THE HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION 


What is believed to have been the first meeting in this state for the purpose of dis- 
cussing educational matters exclusively was held at Frankfort, on November 12, 1851. 
It was called by Mr. Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, who was then Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Kentucky. It is interesting to note that not only all public 
school teachers and all friends of education but also the members of the press were in- 
vited to attend. The announced subjects for discussion included studies, textbooks, in- 
creasing the length of school terms, school architecture, the use of the Scriptures as a 
class book, establishment of a normal school for training teachers, increasing and prop- 
erly distributing the school fund, and other matters. The formation of an education 
association at each county seat was proposed at this meeting, and organization on a 
state-wide basis was also foreshadowed. 


By 1857 that step had been made: the state association had been organized, 
adopted its first constitution, and held its first meeting. In the following year, author- 
ity for the association was given by legislative act. New constitutions were adopted in 
1865, 1892, and 1907, but it was not until March 1 of the last named year that the asso- 
ciation was incorporated. New articles of incorporation were filed in 1932. That 
year and the following two years marked one of the high points in the organization’s 
development: the county associations were organized into eleven districts, each with 
its own office and officers. An intensive drive for new members was begun. How 
successful that effort was may be judged from the fact that in 1933 there were fewer 
than 11,000 members, while there are, today, nearly 18,000, and that in 1933 there 
were only 32 counties in which all public school teachers were Association members, 
while there are now 117 of the state’s 120 counties with 100% membership. For the 
past several years, the total number of members has varied very little—hardly more 
than 200 either way. 

Besides the outstanding success of its campaign for membership, the Association 
has many other accomplishments during recent years, outstanding among which are 
those which required state legislative action. Among these should be mentioned the 
great increase in expenditures for public education, the teacher-tenure law, and the 
establishment of the teacher’s retirement system. In 1933, the state paid only $6.00 
for the education of each child in the public schools; it now pays about $26.00. This 
represents an increase in the expenditure from about $4,000,000.00 to more than $17,- 
000,000.00. Up to a few years ago, teachers had no security in their positions; they 
cannot now be removed without cause being shown. The teachers’ retirement system 
has been in operation since 1940. 

The legislative work of the Association is done by a special committee appointed 
from time to time; this part of the activities constitutes the bulk of all committee func- 
tions. The Association’s constitution provides that there shall be no standing com- 
mittees; they are appointed for each particular objective and are automatically dis- 
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charged upon its attainment. The legislative committee now acting is erigaged in re- 
search on potential sources of income which could be tapped to provide funds for the 
objectives of the Association’s present program. The more important ends of this 
program for which the organization is striving include legislation for a minimum ap- 
propriation of $34,500,000 for the common school fund for each year of the period 
1948-1950, applicable to teachers’ salaries only; an appropriation for the retire- 
ment system sufficient to keep it financially sound, as determined by analysis by 
actuaries; and an appropriation from surplus funds in the state treasury to meet the 
most urgent needs of the educational system. 


FINANCES DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1947 


The incomes of the Association during the year under review aggregated $49, 227.. 
96. The aggregate of its expenses was $48,347.93. Details of incomes and expenses 
will be found on the Statement of Income and Expense that is submitted as a part of 
this report. 

Because expenses approximated incomes, the financial position changed very little 
from the end of the previous year. On the whole, the Association’s income has been 
spent on activities. It has a net worth—excess of assets owned over debts—of $14,- 
405.95, as shown by the Balance Sheet submitted as a part of this report. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS 

The Association maintains an orthodox double-entry set of books, which we found 
to be well-kept. 

The internal controls in effect, in our opinion, are adequate. 


OPINION ” 


In the course of our audit, we examined or tested accounting and financial records 
of = Association and made a review of the system of records and the internal check 
in effect. ° 

We submit herewith a Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1947, and a Statement of In- 
come and Expense for the year ended June 30, 1947. 

It is our opinion, based on such examination, that revenues accruing to the Associa- 
tion are properly accounted for on its books; that expenditures are for proper and rea- A 
sonable purposes; and that the Balance Sheet and Statement of Income and Expense 
included in this report fairly present, respectively, the financial position of the Asso- 
ciation at June 30, 1947, and the results of its operation for the year ended on that 
date, in accordance with accepted principles of accounting consistently followed by the 
Association. 
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Respectfully submitted, Ma 
’ Ackerson, Cardwell & Koernner A 
SHB:bam Certified Public Accountants. 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ‘ 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE B 


For The Year Ended June 30, 1947 























INCOMES 
Maboienne Hecoem aan elahy Bee gaa snk tssccncnenesncenssiccceenerseeecesoeseceed $43,815.50 
Income from advertising in the Kentucky School Journal 4,761.95 
Interest and dividends on bonds and preferred stocks owned ....................---- 650.51 
rr SURO SUN RIOD RU ge acerca $49,227.96 
EXPENSES 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal 
Printing $12,366.04 
DN aa ccc cca a vnc bgasbcccsanscsavcabananscscbnties 731.55 
Addressograph plates and frames 525.30 Cash | 
Cuts for illustrations 970.10 R 
Miscellaneous expense is 17.00 Louisv 
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Outside clerical work 770.94 













































































Total publication expense for the year $15,380.93 
Rental and lights 2,043.57 
Telephone and telegraph 487.12 
Audit expense 200.00 
Depreciation of furniture and equipment 163.96 
1947 annual convention 2,053.54 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer ~- 4,999.92 
Salary of Public Relations Director 4,500.00 
Office salaries 4,140.00 
Interest 181.95 
Office printing and stationery 1,262.04 
Office postage 476.23 
Office supplies and expense 256.43 
Miscellaneous general expense 515.94 
Expenses of classroom teachers 3,242.68 
Traveling expenses of N.E.A. delegates 630.00 
Traveling expense of directors 1,923.44 
Traveling expense of President 1,113.79 
Traveling expense of Secretary-Treasurer 276.34 
Traveling expense of Public Relations Director 944.01 
Expenses of Planning Board 191.86 
Interpretation and promotion expense 3,127.70 
Cash discounts allowed 61.15 
Social Security tax 175.33 


Total expense for the year 


EXCESS OF INCOMES OVER EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 
POSTE) SLQGU UL ERS 62 7a cee ee eee eg eye ev eerie ies won oe aera 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 














June 30, 1947 
At June 30, 1947, the Association owned assets as follows: 
Cash in bank $ 1,854.02 
Office cash fund 20.00 
Accounts receivable 607.87 
Bonds and preferred stock owned—at cost 13,496.75 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 940.03 





TOTAL ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1947....0........c000000-+- 








educt: 

At June 30, 1947, the Association had liabilities as follows: 
Accounts payable $ 2,243.42 
BORE UROCIT RUN ROR URN ROS 2s A ee i a es eh eh 89.80 





Income tax withheld 179.50 
TOTAL LIABILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1947................ 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1947 





$48,347.93 


$ 880.03 


$16,918.67 


2,512.72 


$14,405.95 


Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of 


$14,624.69. 


The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of the 


State of Kentucky. 

Its legal life is fifty years from June 17, 1926. 

Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 

It is exempt from the Federal and State income tax laws. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 
Cash in Bank .. 


$1,854.02 





Represents cash on deposit with the Guthrie Street Office, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 


louisville, Kentucky. 
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Offiice Cash Fund $20.00 
This is a cash fund kept in the Association office for small cash expenditures. 
Accounts Receivable $607.87 
Represents accounts as follows: 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal and the 1947 




















K. E. A. Convention Programs $532.80 
Postage deposit with the United States Post Office 14.02 
Due from U. S. Government for returned Postal Note. 3.55 
Due from Northern District Education Association for printing and stationery ................ 57.50 
TOTAL $607.87 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned 13,496.75 





The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Guthrie Street Office of 
the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The folloving tabulation shows the 
cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the Association and the June 30, 1947, market value. 

















FACE MARKET 
VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 
$1,000.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred stock—par value $100.00 
per share $ 950.00 $1,135.00 
$5,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred stock—par value $25.00 
per share 5,368.75 6,665.00 
$5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company 6% preferred stock 5,090.00 5,475.00 
$1,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 5% bonds, due 1977, interest coupons 
in default 1,002.50 728.75 
$ 300.00 U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G 300.00 285.60 
FACE MARKET 
VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 
4 Shares Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company no-par value ) ( 
common stock. 75.00 
$300.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 5% Series A preferred 

stock—par value $100.00 per share. 87.50 
$200.00 Chicago Northwestern Railway Company Series A, 442% convertible 

income bonds due January 1, 1999. 137.00 


2/100 Fractional scrip for voting trust certificate calling for one share 
of Chicago Northwestern Railway Company preferred stock Series H, < 785.50 p. 
5% issuable June 1, 1954. 

Scrip for Chicago Northwestern Railway Company second mortgage 
444% convertible income bonds, Series A, due January 1, 1999—Princi- 
pal amount $30.00. 20.55 
77/100 Fractional scrip for voting trust certificates calling for one share 
of Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company common stock. Trust 
continues in force until June 1, 1954, at which time the common stock 
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is to be issued. J . 14.44 
Totals $13,496.75 $14,624.69 
Depreciated Value of Furniture and Equipment $940.03 





Represents the cost of office furniture and equipment less depreciation from the various dates of pur- 
chase to June 30, 1947, at the rate of ten per cent per annum. 
BE EEE SE RS RE ee ee ne ee eee See $2,243.42 
Represents unpaid invoices for publication of the May, 1947, Journal, and for miscellaneous expenses and 
unpaid expense reports rendered by various officials of the Association. 
Social Security Tax Payable -.--$89.80 
Represents amount of social security tax due on salaries paid by the Association during the second quar- 
ter of the calendar year 1947. 











Income Tax Withheld $179.50 
Represents amounts deducted from employees’ sal aries for the month of June, 1947. 
Net Worth ......... $14,405.95 





This amount may be regarded, in a broad sense, as the accumulated working capital of the Association. 
It is comprised of cash, accounts receivable, securities and office equipment as shown on the Balance Sheet, 
totaling $16,918.67, less the liabilities shown which total $2,512.72, leaving a balance of $14,405.95. 
Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: 








Net Worth at July 1, 1946, per previous audit $13,525.92 

Add: Excess of income over expense for the fiscal year 1946-1947, as detailed on the 
accompanying Statement of Income and Expense 880.03 

Net Worth at June 30, 1947, as shown on Balance Sheet $14,405.95 





END OF ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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K.E. A. and N. E. A. HONOR ROLL - - - OCTOBER, 1947 


*_Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid. 


Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
ADAIR «..----------202seseeceeseneeeeeeeeenees Harbert Walker [pyinGTon® ..---ccccccccccccoeeclecseees W. T. Rowland 
ee Lucille P. Guthrie Pee oe, ee 

UE GRE eed ES Curt Davis 


KB. A. and N. B.A. PLEDGE LIST - - - OCTOBER 1947 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
the State Association for 1947-48 have been received for the following Py 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
October Kentucky School Journal. 


*_Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Marshall Benton Mayfield Princeton 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts , 
Hopkinsville* Uniontown Providence* 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Allen* Edmonson 
Cumberland* Monroe 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Grayson* Hart* 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anchorage* Shelbyville* 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Kenton* Pendleton* Covington Ft. Thomas* Silver Grove* 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Liberty Monticello 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Artemus* 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Letcher Owsley Jenkins* 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Jackson Berea* Ravenna* 
Brodhead Winchester* 
Paris College of Education, U.K.* 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Magoffin Paintsville 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho.uanp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








TERM EXPIRES 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, 
Chairman June 30, 1948 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
T. V. Forrensery, Morganfield........... .....J une 30, 1950 


Louis ArNoLp, Morgantown......................June 30, 1948 
James T, Atton, Vine Grove....................June 30, 1950 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow er, 1207 Larue 

Ave., Louisville 9 June 30, 1950 

















TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Lotrre McBrayer, Morehead........June 30, 1948 
M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset...............--------- .June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris. June 30, 1950 


Miss SHerta Jounson, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1948 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fins Distaicr: 


President—Dentis McDaniel, Clinton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szcowp Disraicr: 
President—Otis Harkins, Uniontown 


Secretary—Joseph E. Luckett, 316 Washing’ St., Hend 





Tarp Disraicr: 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fouars Distacr: 


President—T. F. Hamilton, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Frrra Disraicr: 


President—W. L. Trapp, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District: 
President—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


Uprrr Cumsertanp District: 
President—Lelia Mason, London 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Mipvtz CumsrrLanp District: 
President—H. R. Kirk, Columbia 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Uprer Kentucky River District: 
President—Pleas Turner, Booneville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern Distaict: 
President—Ben Coffman, Russell 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Norruern Distaicr: f 
President—Mary Case, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


; ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 


President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbelleville 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr, Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville 
Secretary—Mrs. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College, 
Ashland 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
(To be elected in October) 
Science Teachers, Conference of 
(No report 


Speech, Teachers of 
(No report) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 
FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Art Section: 
President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 
Music Section: 


President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 
Agricultural Education 
President—Charles Hughes, Merehead 
Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 
Secretary—C. H. And 

School, Madisonville 

Guidance Section 
President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 
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DIRECTOR Y...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith, Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in fall) 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 

President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 

Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 

Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 

President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 

Seeretary—Clyde B, Crawley, Uni ity of K ky, 
Lexington 





Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 


President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 
(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association 
(No report) 
Kentucky Classical Association 
(To be elected in Novemben) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lynch 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, O b H. S., Ov b 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 


Presidents—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Tom C, Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A. R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 
Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 





KE, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown...June 30, 1948 
Mn, James G. Sheehan, Danville............ wovssseeeeee-June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W.G, Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
V. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Hender June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 

W. P, King, Louisville, Secretary 




















Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 


International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
(To be elected in November) 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 
Visual Education Association 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Woodleigh Jr. H. S., Maysville 


Boarp or Trustess or Teacuenrs’ Retirement System: 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 








Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 





John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 





Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort...January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort..............January 1, 1948 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 

Louisville June 30, 1949 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


Commission on Prorgssionat Ernics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville...............June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton. June 30, 1948 
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TIME EXPIRES 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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BOOK LOOKS 














FOR THE TEACHER ... 


“How to Increase Reading Ability” by Al- 
bert J. Harris is the second edition of a highly 
successful guide to diagnostic and remedial 
methods. It has been brought up to date since 
its original publication, and the material is 
sound and with the extra strength of proved 
methods. Method is stressed, and the book 
is one of great significance to all teachers 
and educators. Published by Longmans, 
Green. $4. 


“Problems in the Improvement of Reading” 
by McCullough, Strang, and Traxler is pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill for $3.50. It is an 
important book in its field and its strongest 
point is its practicability. It is designed for 
the novice as well as for the veteran teacher 
and is made complete with a long list of refer- 
ences for each chapter. 


FOR THE PUPIL... 

“American Authors Today” by Burnett and 
Slatkin, published by Ginn, is a book which 
should be found in every library, every Eng- 
lish classroom, and in every English teacher’s 
private collection of books. It contains the 
best of 48 contemporary American authors, 
chosen by experts, and is accompanied by a 
picture and biographical sketch of each. 
$2.60. 


College Entrance Book Co. has added two 
more books to the series of adaptations of the 
classics: “Jane Eyre” by Charlotte Bronte and 
“A Tale of Two Cities” by Charles Dickens. 
Both are well done and avoid an over-simplifi- 
cation and are made increasingly attractive 
by apt illustrations. 


“Pre-Primer Seat Work,” “Primer Seat 
Work,” “Number Friends”, and “Seatwork 
Activities” are pamphlet publications of Web- 
ster Publishing Co. They are inexpensive, 
attractive, and adequate. This firm has also 
published “The Gold Bug and Other Stories” 
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by Poe in an adopted form by William Kott. 
meyer as a part of The Everyreader Library. 


Heath presents “Speech Sounds” by Grace 
Barnett, a simple presentation of the 43 Amer- 
ican speech sounds with drills in words and 
literary selections for perfecting them. Also 
on the Heath fall list is an unusually thorough 
and readable history of the United States, 
“From Colony to World Power” by William 
A. Hamm, especially good in its treatment of 
contemporary problems. 


Of interest and importance is the American 
Automobile Association’s publication of 
“Sportsmanlike Driving”, a textbook for be- 
ginning drivers, covered completely in intelli- 
gible form with illustrations, discussion topics, 
projects, and topics for further reading. High- 
ly recommended. 





FOR THE GENERAL READER ... 


“The Show Piece” by Booth Tarkington is 
a typical Tarkington story of the younger 
generation, the author’s last book, and a story 
to be enjoyed by high school readers and their 
elders. Doubleday. $2. 


“The Making of a Southerner” by Katharine 
Du Pre Lampkin is a charming autobiography 
of a charming woman, reflecting the loveli- 
ness of living at the same time in which it 
meets forcefully and intelligently modern so- 
cial problems. Knopf. $3. 


emenenens 


“Ted Malone’s Adventures in Poetry” is a 
collection of a variety of writers, grouped ac- 
cording to such subjects as Childhood, War, 
and Dreams and providing some pleasant 
reading. $3. 


“Jeremy Bell’ by Clyde Brion Davis is an 
entertaining novel about two young men who 
left their native village fifty years ago to seek 
greener fields about the country. Rinehart. 


$2.75. 
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Che New K 


Model 1615-47 
Sound-on-Film 


16MM Projector 





Write for FREE Demonstration. 


OLOGRAPH 


Controls Film Movement with Patented Pre- 
cision Built Intermittent Sprocket. 


The new Kolograph 16 mm Projector—designed by 
one of the foremost custom builders of professional 
motion picture projectors—embodies improvements 
that are usually found only in the finest 35 mm the- 
atrical sound equipment. 

Its patented intermittent sprocket, with oversize cam 
and star, replaces the conventional shuttle and claw, 
and assures the steadiest 16 mm movies ever shown. 
The Kolograph is durably built to withstand the hard, 
continuous service encountered in visual education 
programs, road show projection, and industrial uses— 
yet, it is compact and easy to carry. Ask for a dem- 
onstration! Compare picture quality, sound quality, 
ease of threading. simplicity of operation and dura- 
bility. You'll understand why experienced buyers of 
16 mm projectors are choosing the new Kolograph. 


NO PAWLS OR CLAWS 
TO TEAR FILM! 
No Shuttle to Wear 
And Cause 
Unsteady Pictures 


Before Purchasing, See and Hear This Projector 





PROJECTOR FEATURES 


Lens: 2'' F 1.6 Coated Lens. Other lenses optional 


at extra cost from I!/)'' to 4". 


Lamp: T-20 lamp (1000 watts) has 2!/ times. life of 
conventional style lamp. Base, however, will take 
any standard lamp. 


Simple Threading: Film path marked on projector. 
Hinged sprocket shoes. Hinged lens mount swings 
back 180° to give free access to film gate. No 
claws at film gate to bother with. Threading is 
same for both silent and sound film. 


Pilot Light: Turns on for threading whenever pro- 
jector switch is off. Turns off when projector starts. 


Lubrication: None required. All moving parts have 
lubrication sealed in at the factory. 


Sound Unit: Removable. Sound drum, exciter lamp, 
and its lens are mounted in one removable housing, 
which can be taken off by unscrewing two screws. 
No chance of misalignment of any of the elements 
in the unit. 


@ Reel Arms: Long enough to accommodate reels of 
2000-foot capacity. 1600-foot take-up reel furnished. 

@ Current: 105-125 volt, 50 to 60 cycle AC. 

@ Bearings: Over-size Oilite bearings for all shafts 
except ball bearings in main drive and in reel arm 
pulleys and hubs. No oiling needed. 

@ Ventilation: Squirrel cage blower circulates more 
than 100 cu. ft. air in spiral movement around 
lamp. Permits using 1250 watt lamp with absolute 
safety for film. 

@ Portability: The compactly built Kolograph pro- 
jector weighs only 45 pounds. 

@ Sound Drum: Stationary—no moving parts. 

@ Amplifier: Undistorted out-put of I5 watts ample 
for audience of 2,000. 

@ Speaker: |2-inch with Alnico 5 permanent magnet. 
Needs no external power. 

@ Microphone or Turntable Inputs: Sound motion pic 
tures and microphone or records may be used 
simultaneously. 
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947 FILM CATALOG 








334 WALNUT STREET 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


423 W. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


LOUISVILLE 3, KY. 


BRECKINRIDGE 305 MAIN STREET 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 























U.K. Today 


What is a. University? 
“A University is a place; 
it is a spirit. It is men 
of learning; it is a col- 
lection of books; it is 
laboratories where work 
in science goes forward; 
it is the source of the 
teaching of the beauties 
of literature and_ the 
arts; it is the center 
where ambitious youth 
gathers to learn; it pro- 
tects the traditions, hon- 
ors the new and tests its 
value; it believes in 
truth, protests against er- 
ror and leads men by 
reason rather than by 
force.”—McV ey. 


Winter Quarter 


Opens January 2 
For Information, Write to 


Registrar 


University 


of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 



































